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SEARCH FOR A METEORITE THAT MADE THE EARTH SHUDDER 



Mystery of the huge crater found in the 
wilds of Northern Quebec 


HOCK RIPPLES 


An expedition is to spend the summer in the wilds of Northern 
Quebec drilling for the largest meteorite which has ever 
struck the Earth. 

The crater made by the meteorite when it fell, perhaps many 
thousands of years ago, is two miles across and 1350 feet deep 
—more than twice the size of the next largest known crater 
at Canyon Diabolo in Arizona. 

these days—a welcome gift to the 
Earth from celestial space! 

Smaller meteoric craters in other 


The Quebec crater was dis¬ 
covered two years ago by a Cana¬ 
dian prospector, Frederick Chubb, 
and was named after him. Look¬ 
ing for diamonds and gold, he 
came upon a “great depression, 
looking like a tea cup tilted at a 
steep angle, with a lake in its lap.” 

Last summer the Canadian geo¬ 
logist. Dr. Victor Meen, flew to 
the crater to make a preliminary 
examination. 

Landing on the lake in an 
amphibian plane, he wrote: “We 
started up the 25-degree slope of 
the rim. and looked 500 feet down 
to the surface of the lake. No 
sound broke the silence except the 
grind of the ice on the lake at our 
feet and the hum of the wind blow¬ 
ing across the jagged rim of the 
crater.” 


parts of the world were made in 
prehistoric times, but in 1907 a 
meteorite fell in the Turukhansk 
area of Siberia and the impact was 
such that the blast flattened trees 
50 miles away. 

The British astronomer, Pro¬ 
fessor Kirk Patrick, estimated that 
had it fallen 5 hours 46 minutes 
earlier it would have obliterated 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). 

The Canadian meteorite was far 
bigger, so how much worse must 
the shock have been! 


On' point Dr. Meen wanted to 
clear up was this: Is the meteorite 
bur ed deep beneath Crater Lake 
or did it -explode on impact? 

Just as a stone thrown into water 
causes ripples, so the impact of the 
Chubb, meteorite caused the rocks 
surrounding the point of impact to 
ripple, the crater being surrounded 
by rock undulations 35 to 50 feet 
high and extending in rings for two 
miles from the centre of the crater, 

But of meteorite fragments there 
was no sign. From this it 
appeared that the meteorite was 
buried. 

For several days Dr. Meen and 
his men tried to locate it with 
magnetic instruments, but without 
success. The order had just been 
given to pack up and load the 
equipment back into the plane 
when one of the magnetometers 
began to react violently at a point 
above the crater rim. 

NO IRON ELSEWHERE 

There was no sign anywhere 
else in this part of Northern 
Quebec of the presence of iron in 
the rocks. Only at this one point 
above the eastern rim of the 
Chubb Crater did the magneto; 
meters react, from which it can be 
supposed that the great meteorite 
that caused the Earth to shudder 
long ago lies buried in the great 
hole it made. 

Now an expedition is" to try to 
drill down to it. Meteorites are 
sometimes as much as 90 per cent 
iron, so a chunk of iron ore nearly 
two miles across and perhaps as 
deep would have a high value in 


FISH THAT DIDN’T 
GET AWAY 

A true fishing story to end all 
fishing stories comes from Streaky 
Bay, South Australia, where the 
biggest fish ever to be caught by 
rod and line has been landed. It 
was a ferocious white pointer 
shark weighing over a ton, and 16 
feet 3 inches long. Before the 
monster was hauled aboard it 
tried to bite off the vessel's pro¬ 
peller. 

The previous record for a shark 
caught by rod and line was one 
weighing 2225 lbs., captured by the 
Governor of South Australia, Sir 
Willoughby Nome. 


JACKDAWS ARRIVE 
FOR BREAKFAST 

As soon as the morning rolls 
and the milk are set down on the 
doorsteps in the village of St. 
Monance, in Fifeshire, two jack¬ 
daws swoop down on the paper 
bags, tear them open with their 
beaks, and help themselves to the 
rolls ; then, coolly turning to the 
milk bottles, they nip off the tin¬ 
foil tops and take a hearty drink 
to wash the food down. 

In spite of these activities the 
two jawdaws are great favourites 
of the villagers, and will perch 
quietly on the arm of anyone who 
calls to them. 


Dr. Victor Meen (left) and a Canadian mining expert look 
across the two-mile-wide Chubb Crater, which is also seen 
in the aerial photograph. 


DIVERS TO SEEK PROBLEM OF FOUR 
QUEEN’S JEWELS TEDDY BEARS 


On New Year's Day, 1790, the 
French brigantine Telemaque was 
moored near the mouth of the 
Seine at Quillebeuf, preparing .to 
set sail for England. But a storm 
blew up. tearing the Telemaque 
from her moorings and sinking her 
in deep water—and with her a 
great hoard of jewels belonging to 
Marie Antoinette and King 
Louis XVI. 

Since then many attempts have 
been made to regain the fortune, 
which is said to include a necklace 
worth £100.000, but all have been 
unsuccessful. 

Now, another attempt is to be 
made; this time with the aid of 
modern science and diving bells 
weighing 100 tons each. 


PAINLESS IODINE 

Chemists have at last succeeded 
in taking the sting out of iodine! 

It is not the iodine which stings 
when applied to a cut or open 
wound, but the alcohol or potas¬ 
sium iodide in which it is dissolved. 
By producing a different type of 
iodine solution the smarting effect 
on the skin has been eliminated, 
and its anti-germ action increased. 


Last January four koalas were 
sent to Hollywood from Taronga 
Park Zoo, Sydney, to take part in 
a film called Botany Bay. Now 
there are difficulties about getting 
them back to their native Australia. 

Australian quarantine regula¬ 
tions do not permit any animal to 
enter the country by air. Return 
by sea would be.almost impossible 
because fresh gum leaves, which 
arc the koalas’ essential ’ food, 
could not be guaranteed for a 
three-week journey from America. 

So it has been suggested that the 
four animals might be flown to 
New Zealand, and taken from 
there to Sydney by sea. 

If Hollywood had enough fresh 
gum leaves it would like nothing 
better than to keep these living 
Teddy Bears. But Australia means 
to have them back. 
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HOW GREAT POWERS 
DISCUSS THEIR PROBLEMS 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

T eaders of the Big Powers, it is believed by optimists, will 
meet sooner than many people expect. How do such 
international conferences at top level—in the jargon of today 
—come into being? 


Both Mr. Churchill, for Britain, 
and Mr. Stalin, for Russia, have 
made it clear in the last week or 
so that they consider the best 
remedy for deep differences of 
opinion is to talk them over. 

On the other hand, they have 
made it equally plain that the right 
circumstances are also needed 
before they and the other leaders 
—notably the American President 
and the French Prime Minister— 
could achieve useful results by 
talks round a table. 

Apart from mutual intentions to 
try hard for an agreement, every 
international conference of this 
vital character requires all sorts of 
conditions and preparations. 

CORRECT PROCEDURE 

We all know something of the 
value of correct procedure, if only 
in the playing of cricket. So we 
can readily understand that veteran 
diplomats are convinced of the 
importance of following time- 
honoured practices in organising a 
world-leaders’ conference. 

In former days, conferences 
between nations would be held in 
neutral territory, so that neither 
side would have an advantage. 
This, of course, is the idea behind 
the “no-man’s land” created in 
Korea for the purpose of truce 
talks. 

Generally speaking, however, it 
is today quite customary to hold 
international meetings in the 
country that has suggested they 
should be held. Talks between 
the four world leaders might 
therefore be held in capitals of 
their countries. Moreover, as 
Germany would figure largely in 
the talks, Berlin might be chosen. 

Once the meeting place has been 
agreed, views are exchanged on the 
scope of the conference. 

This task of getting an agenda on 
which all are agreed is handed over 
to deputies named by the Foreign 
Ministers concerned. Ambassadors 
are often given these tasks. Where 
the problems are very delicate this 
stage alone can last for months. 
The talks of deputies to settle a 
Treaty for Austria have lasted over 
two years. 

TEAMS OF EXPERTS 

Once the subjects are fixed, the 
size of State delegations is deter¬ 
mined. Mr. Churchill favours 
small compact teams such as he 
led to Washington recently. 

Yet, where the problems are 
complicated and the agenda wide, 
very big delegations are usual. 
Each delegation includes experts 
on the countries concerned, people 
skilled in drafting treaties, and 
others who are experts on inter¬ 
national law. Then there must be 
technical staff for dealing with 
commercial questions, military 
matters, finance, and communica¬ 
tions. 

Interpreters also play an impor- 
tan' part. French is still the diplo¬ 


matic language, but English has 
come to be used almost as much. 

The order in which delegates sit 
round the conference table is de¬ 
termined by the alphabetical order 
in French of the nations repre¬ 
sented. 

Rituals of precedence such as 
this govern even the order of 
entry for State representatives 
attending public functions together. 

An international conference “at 
top level ” therefore is in itself a 
formidable occasion. 


The Navy’s here ! 



Men of the Royal Navy are 
already in training for the 
exciting race with a field-gun 
which is always a popular feature 
at the'Royal Tournament. The 
gun-carriage and crew arc here 
seen on an aerial ropeway. 


VIKING OF THE 
SUNRISE 

A young New Zealander, Dr. 
T. R. Davis, who is to continue his 
studies at Harvard University, in¬ 
tends to sail to America in his 
own 48-foot ketch. 

He thus hopes to follow in the 
wake of the Pacific Islanders who 
centuries ago sailed double-canoes 
to all the shores of the greatest 
ocean. .- 

Some of these Vikings of the 
Sunrise, as they have been termed 
by the New Zealand historian, Sir 
Peter Buck, sailed to Peru and 
brought back the sweet potato 
which became one of the staple 
foods of the Polynesians. 

Dr. Davis plans to sail his ketch, 
the Miru, from Lyttelton to Peru, 
a distance of 5500 miles, and then 
through the Panama Canal and 
northward to Boston. With him 
will be his wife, two sons, and one 
sailor from the Cook Islands. 


ROUGH TREATMENT 

To ensure that metal parts of 
machines are able- to withstand 
sudden loads and shocks, they are 
submitted to a drastic treatment 
which includes a hammering by 
thousands of hardened steel balls 
tired at high speed from all angles. 


Aii officers 
good name 

The United States Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee have cleared the 
good name of Lieut. William Cox, 
who was court-martialled and dis¬ 
missed from the U.S. Navy for 
“neglect of duty” and unofficer¬ 
like conduct 138 years ago! 

The court-martial followed what 
is perhaps the best-known sea 
battle fought between Britain and 
America. i 

The incident that brought about 
the end of Lieut. Cox’s naval 
career at the age of 21, came on 
June 1, 1813, when the United 
States frigate Chesapeake, was 
captured by the British frigate 
Shannon, after a 15-minute battle 
off Boston Harbour. 

Though the two ships were 
equally matched in guns, the 
British crew under Captain Broke 
were highly disciplined. It was 
far otherwise with the American 
crew, who had been recently 
shipped and were mostly dis¬ 
affected men whom Captain James 
Lawrence had not had time to 
discipline. 

“ DON’T GIVE UP ” 

The very first salvo from the 
Shannon killed or wounded most 
of the American officers, including 
Captain Lawrence. It was as 
Lawrence was being carried below 
that be uttered the famous phrase 
that has become almost a naval 
motto: “Don’t give up the ship.” 

Lieut. Cox was one of the men 
who accompanied the captain 
below “instead,” ran his indict¬ 
ment, “of staying on deck when his 
presence and command were essen¬ 
tial to animate and direct the 
Chesapeake’s crew in repelling the 
boarding of the enemy.” 

When Cox came back Amer¬ 
ican sailors were making a mad 
rush down any open hatch they 
could find to escape the British 
who were boarding the ship. 

Because of this action, Cox was 
found guilty of neglect of duty. 
He was a midshipman who was 
serving as an Acting Third Lieu¬ 
tenant on the ship, and he may 
well have been ignorant of the fact 
that all the senior officers were 
either killed or wounded and that 
he was in charge of the ship. 

The official annulment of the 
verdict of the court martial is 
mainly due to the efforts of the 
lieutenant’s great-grandson, an 80- 
year-old New York architect, Mr. 
Eiectus D. Litchfield. 
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News From Everywhere 


WINDOW OF BROKEN 
GLASS 

Edmonton, Canada, has a 
memorial window composed of 
fragments of glass from bombed 
European churches. It was made 
by a former Canadian Army 
chaplain, the Revd. T. R. Davies, 
of Saskatoon, as a memorial to the 
Queen’s Own Cameron High¬ 
landers. 

Mr. Davies picked up his last 
piece of glass from a church near 
Oldenburg, Germany. Back in 
Canada, he had the pieces fitted 
together and placed in Highlands 
United Church, Fdmonton, where 
he was then minister. Some of the 
glass is many centuries old. 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT 

A parsnip 294 inches long, a 
record in New Zealand, was grown 
in a garden in Short Street, in the 
town of Masterton. 

The world's largest tanker. 
World Unity, 31,745 tons, built by 
Vickers-Armstrong, has been 
handed over to her Liberian 
owners after trials off the Clyde. 

A 46-foot-high Cross of-Peace 
has been erected near Buhl, on the 
German-French frontier, by the 
people of South Baden and the 
French Army of Occupation. 

An exhibition of arms and 
armour lent by the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick and Luneberg is on view at 
the Tower of London. 

CINEMA LURE 

According to a three-year survey 
made by Mr. Maurice T. Wood- 
house, Senior Tutor of the Leeds 
Teachers’ Training College, 83 per 
cent of Leeds children go to the 
cinema at least twice a week. 

A machine which counts about 
15,000 banknotes an hour, three 
times the speed of the most expert 
cashier, has been successfully tried 
out by the Midland Bank. 

Prominent as a landmark in .the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, the five- 
sailed windmill at. Seaton Ross—in 
use up to 1935—has been 
scheduled for preservation. 

Indian Army engineers are to 
build an airport at Katmandu, re¬ 
mote capital of Nepal. 

Juan Fangio, world champion 
Grand Prix driver from the Argen¬ 
tine, has signed a contract to drive 
the B.R.M. racing car this year. 
He will have 22-year-old Stirling 
Moss as partner. 

CAPITAL COLOUR 

The Ministry of Works have 
assured a colourful display in 
London this spring by planting 
50,000 tulip bulbs in the beds 
round the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, 40,000 in both St. 
James's and Hyde Park, 20.000 in 
Kew. Gardens, and 208,000 in 
other parks. 

Our Dumb Friends’ League last 
year took care of 222,251 animals 
—an increase of about six per cent 
over 1950. 


PITY THE TYPIST 

A German firm is, making a 
Chinese language typewriter with 
three keyboards, each containing 
2500 characters. 

With two additional Australian 
whaling stations opening this year 
—one at Moreton Island, Queens¬ 
land, and the other at Albany, 
Western Australia—a catch of 
1800 whales will be possible by 
companies operating in Australia 
under the international law govern¬ 
ing whaling and fish conservation. 

GLIDING FOR 56 HOURS 

A new gliding record of 56 hours 
and 15 minutes is claimed for M. 
Charles Atger, who took off from 
Saint-Remy, in Provence. M. 
Atgar was near collapse through 
lack of food when he landed. 

The original orrery, an instru¬ 
ment designed to show the motions 
of the Sun, Moon, and Earth, has 
been lent to the Science Museum. 
South Kensington, by the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery. 

Rover Scout Mateti Marasim- 
ham, on a good will mission from 
India to students all over the 
world, has reached England after 
cycling over 13,000 miles. 

FIRST RAIN FOR A YEAR 

Rain which' has fallen over 
40,000 square miles of Queens¬ 
land’s sheep and cattle territory has 
ended a drought lasting for more 
than a year. 

Electrically-operated push-but¬ 
ton doors which completely elimin¬ 
ate draught have been installed on 
some new Sussex buses. 

Mr. A. G. Clark has retired 
after ,40 years’ service at Chelms¬ 
ford Post Office, where his great¬ 
grandfather, grandfather, and 
father worked, the family's associ¬ 
ation having lasted 109 years. 

The R.A.L. have' presented six 
rams and six ewes" to Aidhonok- 
hori, Greece, which was destroyed 
by the enemy for sheltering British 
people during the war. 

A memorial erected by the 
Greek people to the memory of 
Allied Serviceman who fell in 
Greece in the Second World War 
is being unveiled on Anzac Day, 
April 25. 


or girl—the IDEAL GARMENT 


For every boy 

THE NEW ' 

SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR ZIPPER 

SADDLE-JAG 

Boys and Girls 
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(for Mum and Dad 1 
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collar, elastic-ribbed bottom, button cuffs. Ideal for school, play, and 
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; THE " CORONATION ” TIE. In 

'• painted motif. - Not merely a tie- 
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• {State ■ 2nd choice of colour , please) * " 

TVDT/^TT*C! T TPn Money refund guarantee ORDER NOW! C.O.D. if required. 
OJVlVuJYO LIU, (Dept. C.N.16) 93/95 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 
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satin with original hand¬ 
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London Transport takes to the air 

Air-minded employees of London Transport are learning to 
fly in spare time at their own flying club at Chohham, Surrey. 
The instructor finds a model plane useful for his first talk. 
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POCKETFUL OF 
TIME 

The most complicated pocket- 
watch in the world—it took five 
years to make and cost over 
£10,000—has two faces, ekven 
dials, and. two calendar windows. 
Yet it is the same size as any 
ordinary pocket-watch. 

It not only indicates ordinary 
time, star time, and solar time, but 
also keeps account of the y£ar, 
month, and day—correcting itself 
for leap years. It records the 
phases of the moon and when the 
sun rises and sets. 

About the only thing it does not 
do is to put itself on for summer 
lime and back for winter time, 
as these dates vary from year to 
year. 

The watch must not be allowed 
to stop, or it would take hours to 
reset and start at the proper time 
again. To guard against this, 
another dial tells when the watch 
needs rewinding. 

This masterpiece was made in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


HELP 

your country, please, 
by saving every scrap 
.of waste-paper 

PACKED FLAT 

A manufacturer of metal con¬ 
tainer drums found that it pays to 
supply customers with a machine 
for finishing them; the drums 
can then be packed flat when 
despatched from the factory. 

The drums are made in the usual 
way. then the ends are detached 
and the cylindrical body flattened 
out in a machine. The flat parcel 
goes by road or rail to the 
customer. Here the flattened body 
is put in another machine which 
expands it to the proper shape 
again, and the ends are secured. 

The saving in transport costs is 
considerable where large numbers 
of drums are involved. Flat drums 
take up less than a tenth of the 
space occupied by the finished 
drums. 


ISLAND TO LET 

The island of Great Blasket, ten 
miles off the southern Irish coast, 

• s to 'et. The last two dozen of its 
neopie have gone away to live on 
the mainland after struggling 
heroically to make a living off the ; 
island's thin soil. 

Great Blasket has a more distin¬ 
guished history than most of the 
small islands round our shores. It 
was the last bit of Ireland to sur¬ 
render to Cromwell, and it has 
preserved the purity of the Irish 
language. 

Two fine books have been 
written about Great Blasket, and 
many who love the lonely and sea¬ 
girt rocks of our coasts will hope 
the island's story is not ended. 


ROUND AND ROUND 

An apparatus once commonly 
used for raising coal from the pits 
has been acquired from a Rothwell 
colliery by the Shibden Hall Folk 
Museum at Halifax. This is a 
horse gin and consists of a 
wooden drum 12 feet across which 
was turned by a horse walking 
round in circles. Introduced to¬ 
wards the end of the 18th century, 
this method of raising coal was in 
common use for about 100 years. 


HELICOPTER POST 
IN CANADA 

Canada's first helicopter mail 
service is now on the hop in 
Notre Dame Bay, northern New¬ 
foundland. 

Based at Levvisporte, a railway 
terminal, the helicopter is flown 
out of the Bay by Pilot Bob Cooke 
three times a week, giving a weekly 
first-class mail service to isolated 
communities along the coast or on 
the large islands off the coast. 

Mail is carried in two bins on 
the side, of the helicopter. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS 

All the staff of Britisli Railways 
—590,000 of them—have been 
asked to Help in the recovery of 
iron and steel scrap along the 
19,000 miles of track. Workers 
arc reminded that every nut and 
bolt counts. 


CUP OF THRILLS 

What makes the Football Asso¬ 
ciation Cup Final the most thrill¬ 
ing sporting event in England? Is 
it, perhaps, because it gives the 
underdog a chance to shine; be¬ 
cause the small, unknown team 
may bring off an unexpected 
victory? 

The F.A. Competition is a 
knock-out tournament; there is 
no chance in it to retrieve mis¬ 
takes. Great teams may crash to 
unknowns, and those unknowns 
are at once lifted out of obscurity ; 
the money they have taken from 
record crowds has ensured their 
financial security for many seasons 
to come. Even the cup itself has 
glamour. Worth 50 guineas, it 
induces men to spend many 
thousands of pounds every year to 
see it won. 

Cheers For The Cup is the title 
of a lively and topical article in 
World Digest, spotlighting many 
of the contests that have made this 
cup famous. Read it, with many 
other stimulating articles, in the 
May issue. On sale now—Is. 3d. 


METHODIST CHIEFTAIN 
PASSES 0.\ T 

An African Methodist minister, 
the Revd. Philip M. Inoti, who was 
also chief of the Meru tribe in 
Kenya, has died after a motor 
accident. 

When missionaries first came to 
that part of Kenya, Mr. Inoti and 
several other young men braved 
the anger of the triba! Elders by 
boldly associating themselves with 
the new faith. Many of them were 
killed, and Mr. Inoti was wounded; 
but this did not deter him. 

Years later there arose a con¬ 
flict between those who held tradi¬ 
tional views and those who were 
for more progressive ideas. The 
Elders looked for a man of strong 
character who would lead (hem 
through the crisis to better times, 
and they found him in Mr. Inoti. 

Under his 'leadership the tribe 
gained many new social services— 
medical and sanitary, educational 
and agricultural. Mr. Inoti's 
secret of success was that he im¬ 
pressed on each individual his 
moral responsibility to work for 
these improvements. 


CATALOGUE COMPLETE 
AFTER 18 YEARS 

Donald G. Wing, of Yale 
University's Sterling Library, lias 
compleied the third and final 
volume of his 80,000-title cata¬ 
logue of books printed in the 
British Isles and British America 
between 1641 and 1700. 

The catalogue, which has taken 
18 years to compile, is regarded 
as the only complete guide to 
literature of the Cromwell and 
Restoration periods. 


CAMERA THAT 3 
USES DUST 

The United States Army is 
using a new type of camera which 
dispenses - with ordinary photo¬ 
graphic film or plates and enable; 
pictures to be taken, developed, 
and printed in less than two 
minutes. 

The apparatus is very much like 
an ordinary camera except that the 
film is replaced with a metal piale 
charged with static electricity. 
When the photograph is taken the 
electrostatic charge on the metal 
plate is modified by the amount of 
light falling on each part of the 
plate. 

If finely-ground charcoal is 
dusted onto the plate and blown 
off again it sticks strongly to those 
parts of the plate still fully 
charged, less to those areas parti¬ 
ally discharged, and so on. The 
dust remaining on the plate forms 
an image. 

This plate can then he used to 
make any number of prints, or 
protected for storing with a thin 
layer of transparent plastic. 


YOUNG WOODMEN 

At Tom Knocker's Wood, a 
Warwickshire beauty spot on the 
borders of Harborne and Quinton, 
schoolchildren are being encour¬ 
aged lo take a pride in the appear¬ 
ance of the countryside. 

Forty saplings of ash, maple, 
and poplar have already been 
planted by them, and in the 
autumn 2000 pupils from the 
schools will each plant a bulb in 
the wood. 



A real farmer’s l>ov 

- J 

Four-year-old Geoffrey Turner is a real help on his father’s 
poultry farm near Maidstone. Not only can he drive the 
1] h.p. truck he can also he trusted to give the correct 
amount of food to the birds. 
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ARABIA’S DESERT RAILWAY 


Abdul Aziz, King of Saudi 
Arabia, loves trains—like many 
boys and grown-ups in other lands 
—and be was for long sad that 
there were none In his great desert 
kingdom. 

The last railway there was dis¬ 
rupted in 1917 by Colonel 
Lawrence when he was leading the 
struggle of the Arabs against the 
Turks. That railway was not re¬ 
paired, and Saudi Arabia became 
a country where the cheerful toot 
of an engine’s whistle was never 
heard. 

The dawdling caravans of 
camels carrying goods to Riyadh, 
the capital, would look romantic 
to us, but we can hardly believe 
that Arab boys leave their play to 
watch a camel go by—especially 
as it has no number to be taken 
down! 

Then the Arabian-American Oil 
Company came to develop Saudi 
Arabia’s vast oil resources, and 
with them came a chance for the 
king—and his youthful subjects— 
to see a railway at last. 

His Majesty insisted, a ' few 
years ago, that the company should 
not use road vehicles exclusively 
for transport, but should build a 
railway from the port of Dam¬ 
mam, on the Persian Gulf,, to the 
inland city of Riyadh, in the desert 
350 miles away. It could be paid 
for, he pointed out, from the oil 
royalty payments received by 
Saudi Arabia from the oil com¬ 
pany. 

The construction of the new rail¬ 
way was no easy matter. The 
. engineers faced such problems as 
shifting sands and gravel wastes, 
and lack of workmen who knew 
anything about building railways. 

However, in a little over three 


years the splendid brand-new rail¬ 
way lay across desert from the 
port to the capital and, thrill of 
thrills, the first train reached 
Riyadh. 

The constructors have had to 
solve another problem—how to 
train Arabs as skilled railwayman. 
They have succeeded in this, too, 
and have taught illiterate nomads 
how' to drive an engine. The Saudi 
Arabian Railway started with 30 
diesel locomotives, like the one 
seen in the picture. 

The dreams of King Abdul Aziz 
are not all fulfilled yet. He wants 
to see the railway continued to 
Jeddah, thus providing a line right 
across Arabia from the Persian 
Gulf to the Reef Sea. It is be¬ 
lieved that plans arc ready for this 
undertaking, and the royal railway 
enthusiast, although he is over 70, 
may well see his wish come true. 


CARRYING THE BABY 

African tribal women have pro¬ 
tested against having to carry both 
provisions and children on their 
backs ; so now their husbands arc 
carrying the babies. 

So reported Miss Vivian Grant, 
a Canadian missioner, when she 
arrived recently in Sydney from 
the Plymouth Brethren Mission in 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 

“Ten years ago,”- Miss Grant 
says, “the male head of the family 
sat alone in his hut, the wooden 
eating bowls circled about him, 
eating in silence, while his wife 
and children huddled- outside the 
hut, quickly gulping down - their 
meagre share of native mush. 
Now they all sit together on chairs 
around the family table, and in¬ 
dulge in village gossip.” 
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REAL BINOCULARS FOR ONLY(§vt 


_ \POST EXTRA) 

The Famous “ Rambler “ 

Binoculars—not a toy but a 
wonderful instrument with 
excellent magnification and 
individual eye piece focussing. 

Just what you need for camping, 
hiking, sailing, plane spotting, 
train spotting, bird watching, 
theatres and sports of 
all kinds. In beautifully 
moulded lightweight plas¬ 
tic, complete with lanyard. 

Only 4/11. 

Sen <5 7/6 cheque, P.0, or cash for immediate delivery. Full money refunded if 
not delighted and returned to us within 7 days of receipt. 

W.D. MORGAN & CO. LTD. 

(DEPT. C.N.4.) 2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Took a taxi 
to end 


FAMILY OF 300 BORN 
AT THE ZOO 


a war! 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, the United 
Nations mediator in Palestine 
after Count Bernadotte’s death, 
told a fascinating story of British 
courage and resource, when he 
addressed the University of Leeds 
not long ago. 

A story which deserves to be 
better known, it concerns a gradu¬ 
ate of Leeds University—John 
Reedman, a Thirsk man who was 
on Dr. Bundle's staff during the 
difficult times before and during 
the Palestinian truce which the 
diplomat had negotiated with the 
Arabs. 

Having negotiated the truce, the 
United Nations Mission then had j 
to enforce it—no easy task! John | 
Reedman was told to enforce the I 
cease-fire agreement in the Tel- 
Aviv area, and although non¬ 
plussed, he hired a taxi, with a j 
Jewish driver, and told him to ; 
drive to the front. 

IN NO MAN’S LAND 

Although Reedman had no 
knowledge of the language he 
somehow induced the Hebrew 
commander to get into the taxi 
with him, then instructed the 
astounded driver to go across No 
Man’s Land into the Arab lines. 
There he prevailed upon the Arab 
commander also to enter the cab, 
which was again driven right into 
the middle of No Man’s Land. 

An impromptu Peace Confer¬ 
ence was then held, both com¬ 
manders signing a treaty that no 
more firing would ensue. With 
innate British courtesy John Reed- 
man then had them conveyed back 
to their respective armies, where 
leave-taking of our hero and each 
other was performed with due 
ceremony. 

He then returned himself to Tel- 
Aviv having, said Dr. Bunche, 
“Miraculously lived through it all, 
and survived to report details of 
the incident. I was delighted when 
I heard it was the University of 
Leeds that had given Reedman the 
necessary training and imagination 
for such a task.” 


COMMONWEALTH OIL 

The production of oil in the 
British Commonwealth is increas¬ 
ing rapidly. Last year’s output was 
nearly 30 per cent more than in 
1950. The total production of 
some 15 million tons was more 
than treble that of five years ago. 

For the first time Canada beat 
British Borneo as the Empire’s 
main oil producer, the Dominion’s 
production last year being six and 
a half million tons against British 
Borneo’s five million. 

Canada’s increase was due to the 
1000-mile pipeline from Alberta to 
the Great Lakes, which made it 
possible for the oil wealth from 
the-west to be supplied in bulk to 
Canada’s main oil-consuming,area 
in the east. Alberta’s recently- 
discovered oilfields, notably at 
Redwater, were also developed last 
year, and new oil deposits found in 
other parts. 

The search for new sources of 
oil in the Commonwealth goes on. 


By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent’s Park 


^he biggest family born at the 
Zoo so far this year has just 
made its appearance at the 
Aquarium. 

It is a brood of 300-odd babies 
born to a pair of five-inch-long 
banded cichlids (tropical fish) given 
to the collection last year by the 
chief steward of an Elder Demp¬ 
ster liner who had brought them 
from the Gold Coast. 

The sudden appearance of so 
many hungry little cichlids caused 



New supervisor at the Children’s 
Zoo is 25-ycar-ohl Miss' Priscilla 
Landon, tvjio has taken over from 
; Miss Pip Vincy. Miss Landon is 
seen here making friends with 
one of her llama charges. 

a feeding problem, but it is now 
happily solved. Mr. H. F. Vinall, 
the curator, is giving the babies 
(who are incredibly small) a 
microbe culture, and also newly- 
hatchcd brine shrimps obtained 
from California. 

The cichlid family is not likely 
to be an embarrassment for long. 
“We are already arranging to ex¬ 
change a number of them with 
other zoos and public aquaria,” 
Mr. Vinall told me. 


j\£uch more important nurseries 
are expected shortly at the 
Zoo’s lion house, where cubs are 
due to be born to the lions Rota 
and Janet, and Straw and Janice. 

All are well-known animals, 
particularly 500-lb. Rota, who is 
the Prime Minister's own property, 
and who, since coming to the 
Gardens in 1941, has fathered well 
over 30 cubs! 

The Zoo just now has only eight 
lions—the fewest for a long time— 
so the new litters may well 
double the present total. 

gpRtNG nurseries are as numerous 
as ever, and new families arc 
coming along every week. But in 
one direction there has been a dis¬ 
appointment. Jock and Jeanette, 
the ravens, will have no offspring. 

A few weeks ago these ravens, 
who occupy the outdoor cage 
behind the camel house, seemed to 
want to nest. So keepers gave the 
birds plenty of gardeners’ material. 

This they carried up to the ledge 
at the rear of the cage, and began 
building. The staffs hopes rose 
when the nest appeared to be com¬ 
plete and ready to receive eggs. 

But then something untoward 
happened. What it was no one 
knows, but keepers think the 
ravens may have quarrelled. 

At all events, the birds, in an 
hour or two, undid all the good 
work of past weeks. , They lore 
their home to bits and scattered 
the sticks over the aviary floor. 

“It was a disappointment, but 
not entirely a surprise,” Mr. John 
Yealland, curator of birds, told 
me. “Ravens very rarely breed in 
captivity; and it would have been 
rather remarkable had this pair 
nested in so small an aviary.” ' 


PLANES FOR IRE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



13. The Valiant 

Certainly one of the Ioveliest- 
looking planes in the sky today is 
the Vickers Valiant, biggest, 
fastest, and hardest-hitting of the 
new R.A.F. jet bombers. This re¬ 
markable design by Mr. George 
Edwards (who was also responsible 
for the Viscount airliner) so im¬ 
pressed the Air Ministry that they 
ordered it “straight off the draw¬ 
ing board ” long before the first 
machine flew. 

Superior to the smaller Canberra 
in range, capacity, speed, and alti¬ 
tude, the Valiant is reported to 
operate more than ten miles up, 
and to have a top speed of 
640 m.p.h. 


A high-wing monoplane, tht 
Valiant has moderately swept-back 
wings with four tremendously 
powerful Rolls-Royce turbojets 
within the wing roots. The clean 
lines of the cigar-shaped fuselage 
are broken only by the cockpit 
enclosure and a slight blister 
beneath the nose. The crew have 
ejector-type scats to clear the air¬ 
craft in case of emergency. 

A further point of interest is the 
use of thin twin wheels mounted in 
tandem on the main undercarriage 
legs, instead of large single wheels. 
This enables the undercarriage tc 
be totally enclosed within the 
wings. Span of the Valiant is 114 
feet 4 Inches. 
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“Tf you are going to Evesham,” 
said the man who was kindly 
giving me a lift in his car, “don't 
forget to take home some 
asparagus.” 

I didn't. 

For Evesham, that pleasant little 
Worcestershire town, is the market- 
gardeners’ market, and the country 
round it is given over to the grow¬ 
ing of the best vegetables and fruit 
—especially asparagus and plums 
—and is called the Vale of 
Evesham. 

One of the prettiest sights in 
England is to be had by standing 
on Clarke’s Hill, beyond the river 
over against Evesham, in spring¬ 
time.' We see acres and acres of 
white plum blossom against the 
blue sky. And the growers have a 
way of planting narcissi or wall¬ 
flowers in between the trees. 

Besides the famous asparagus, 


There is also a small factory 
making meial spectacle cases and 
jewellery. 

Evesham stands on a low hump 
of land almost surrounded by a 
long noose of the River Avon, 
which flows first of all south-west 
and then almost due north again. 
So there is water to the east, west, 
and south of the town. 

The main thoroughfare, High 
Street, runs along the spine of the 
hump and contains some fine old 
Georgian houses, notably one 
called Dresden House, after the 
German town to which an 
Evesham man once emigrated, 
having not done so well at home, 
to become physician to Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

High Street has the generous 
width sometimes found in old 
English towns, because it was used 
as a cattle market. The extra 


Plum blossom in the Vale of Evesham 


plums, and cherries, Evesham is 
renowned for Brussels sprouts of 
delicious flavour, and spring cab¬ 
bage for the early market. And 
there are two markets held in the 
town daily where the produce ofs> 
the Vale is sold by auction. 

fi' vesham, we may say, supplies 
the tables of all England with 
pleasant, appetising things to eat. 

Such industry^ as the town has, 
apart from fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
duction. is concerned with canning 
these things. The plums of the 
district are mostly the well-known 
Pershore or Egg plums, the best 
for cooking and jam-making, so 
jam manufacture is another thing 
that is done at Evesham. But they 
grow Victoria plums, too. 


space, now the cattle have moved 
elsewhere, is very useful for park¬ 
ing cars. 

Bridge Street, the other main 
thoroughfare, runs into High Street 
at a right angle, coming up a 
steepish hill from the river and the 
road to Oxford. 

One particularly pleasant thing 
about a small town, especially if 
we are used to living in a large 
one, js that we can get into open 
country so soon from the very 
middle of things. Any turning off 
Evesham's High Street, either east 
or west, leads down to the Avon 
and on the west side we come to 
fields even before vve come to the 
river. 

An ancient, way called Boat 
Lane, which must have been used 


by the monks of the Abbey, takes 
us down to Hampton Ferry, with 
a white gabled house under an old 
elm to welcome us when we have 
crossed to the other side. The hill 
behind it, Clarke's Hill, shows the 
remains of having been terraced 
for cultivation in olden days, and 
there is a tradition that this was 
for growing vines. So Evesham's 
association with fruit-growing 
seems to be a very long-standing 
one. 

"Yyf here the two main streets mecl 
is the old Market Place with 
an Elizabethan Town Hall. Next 
to it is an equally old half-timbered 
building on what architects call an 
island site. It has been known for 
centuries as the Round House— 
not from its shape, for it stands 
four-square, but because we can 
walk all round. Various offices, 
a shop, and a bank now occupy it. 

If .Shakespeare ever came to 
Evesham, which seems more than 
likely, for it is only 14 miles 
from Stratford, he would have 
seen both the Town Hail and the 
Round House. 

The line of High Street south¬ 
wards is continued past the 
Market Place by Vine Street for a 
short way,' and this, in former 
days, must have been about the 
end of Evesham. Here are the two 
fine houses in which the old Abbey 
Gatehouse was incorporated, and 
the handsome building of the 
Almonry, partly of stone and 
partly timbered. 

Beyond this. Abbey Road, still 
without houses for much of the 
way, leads down to Evesham's 
other bridge, built in 1928, over 
the water to the parish of Hamp¬ 
ton and the road to Gloucester. 

So Vine Street, once known as 
Pig Market, with a couple of old 
inns and the old Grammar School 
just round the corner, leads us to 
the threshold of the great Abbey 
which originally brought Evesham 
town into existence and was also 
the probable origin of the prosper¬ 
ous fruit and vegetable industry. 

fJ^he Almoner's residence, graced 
by a small green with the 
town stocks on it, was where pil¬ 
grims from all over the country 
were received on their arrival at 
this great Benedictine monastery. 
And remember that it stood here 
from its founding in the eighth 
century until Henry VIII dissolved 
all the religious houses in the 16th. 
We can enter the Abbey precincts 


Evesham s famous bell-tower. Beyond are the churches of All Saints 
and St. Laurence, both in the same churchyard 


either from here, by little Abbey 
Lane, or from the Market Place 
and Abbot Reginald's Gateway. 

It was a sad accident of history 
which caused this splendid range 
of buildings to be destroyed. All 
that time has spared are the bases 
of a pillar or two of the great 
tower of the Abbey Church and an 
archway which led from the 
cloisters to the Chapter House. 
And that arch was built within a 
year or two of the Battle of 
Bannockburn, in the reign of 
Edward II. 

For over two centuries monk, 
abbot, and bishop, knight and 
courtier passed beneath it. And 
we have to remember that such 
institutionsas Evesham Abbey were 
the centres and refuges, in rough 


when all the rest was pulled down. 

Close by is the monument to 
Simon de Montfort, “father of 
parliamentary government,” who 
died in the great battle outside the 
town in 1265. 

Between it and the Market Place 
is the churchyard, outside the 
Abbey walls, and the first thing we 
notice is that it has not one but 
two churches in it—All Saints, for 
the townsfolk, and St. Laurence, 
put up for the pilgrims so that 
these would not crowd the 
Evesham people out of their own 
parish church. 

fJ’ihjs three towers crown the 
green hill which slopes up from 
the Avon on this side of the town. 

The best view is from across the 


Hampton Ferry across the Avon at Evesham 


The Market Place and Town Hall; right, the old 
Abbey Gatehouse. 


and troublous times, of learning, 
art, and agriculture. 

Qne other interesting trace of the 
Abbey is the little pool half¬ 
way down the hill of the fine park 
which now occupies the site of the 
Abbey grounds. 

Til is pool was once the “stew” 
or pond where freshwater fish, 
caught by the Abbey servants, 
were kept alive till needed for the 
kitchen. Such fish were welcome 
as fresh food in the days when 
there -was r.o preservative except 
salt, and monks and everyone else 
got very tired of salt food in the 
winter months. 

The only substantial relic of 
the Abbey is the great Bell Tower, 
four-square and pinnacled, at the 
top of the hill. Built, a few years 
before the dissolution of the 
monastery, it was used only as a 
belfry and was luckily spared 


I 

Avon in what are called, after a 
prominent townsman, the Workman 
Gardens. These include just about 
the finest riverside promenade in 
the country, ending at the hand¬ 
some arch of Evesham Bridge. 

Big trees spread overhead, and 
this is the scene of the yearly 
regatta, on Whit Monday, when 
crews from all parts come here to 
row. Steamers are moored ready 
to take people for trips, though 
many miles of the Avon, once 
navigable, can now only carry 
canoes and small craft owing to 
the locks having decayed. 

It is fitting that Evesham, which 
owed so much to its great Abbey, 
should have done its very best to 
show off what remains. The 
Abbey Gardens, a long slope of 
green turf, framed in flower beds 
at the bottom and crowned by the 
three towers at the top, make a 
sight not easily forgotten. 


HOUND THE TOWNS—Alan ivimey visits Worcestershire 
in plum-blossom time and takes a trip round historic . . 


EVESHAM 
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St. GEORGE FOR 
ENGLAND 

ENGLAND, with all thy 
faults, 1 love thee still, 

My country! and while yet a 
nook is left 

Where English minds and 
manners may he found, 
Shall be constrained to love 
thee. 

William Cowpcr wrote those 
lines 150 years ago, but the 
sentiment they express still 
evokes a warm response in 
English hearts.' And never 
greater than on St. George’s 
Day. 

On this day Englishmen 
everywhere turn their thoughts 
to their own dear corner of 
their own dear land, where the 
banner of St. George is flying 
from ten thousand towers in 
ten thousand towns and 
villages. 

The banner speaks of Eng¬ 
land—of its gentle hills and 
dales, and of the green fields 
which Englishmen in exile 
dream on: 

Green fields of England! 
Wheresoever 

Across this watery waste we 
fare. 

One image at our hearts we 
bear, 

Green fields of England, every¬ 
where. 

The banner speaks of 
England—yes! And of all 
that England means. Emblem 
of all the things that we most 
cherish, the red cross of St. 
George waves proudly in the 
breeze. 


STRANGE THINGS IN 
THE NEWS 

“'V7’our ten days are up and 
you can go now,” said an 
American gaoler 22 years ago 
to a man who had been serv¬ 
ing a sentence for disorderly 
behaviour. But the man was 
Unite contented in prison, and 
there he stayed voluntarily until 
his death recently at the age 
of 81. 

CcnooLBOYS visiting an clec- 
v - ) trical exhibition at Bristol 
tested an electric razor on their 
eyebrows. So many cycbrowlcss 
boys emerged that a guard was 
placed over the electric razor 
when the exhibition moved to 
Torquay. 

At Rabat, in French Morocco, 
^ a business man who was 
planning an advertising stunt 
with a balloon said that he 
wanted the campaign to go with 
a bang. Then the balloon ex¬ 
ploded and broke windows on 
every side. 

A merica, of course, is not to 
^ be left out of any record of 
odd happenings. From Indiana 
comes the story of the hen foot¬ 
ball fan. Every day for some 
time past she has been laying a 
round egg with markings like 
the lacing on a football. 


w* 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Red is to be the leading colour 
for hats. What will it lead to? 

A writer says he always has re¬ 
lations on his back. Would prefer 
to have them on his side. 

A Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons once talked 
for 49 hours. Must have longed to 
sit down; 

Flying sharpens the appetite. 
Makes you ready for a high tea. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If water is soft 
when it rains 
hard - 


Waterford is trying to revive its 
glass industry. Wants a break. 

Hollywood is releasing seven new 
films dealing with Red plots. In 
Technicolor? 



Airmen’s mascot 

TZTttenisii to look at now, in 
a few months’ time this 
young American lion, or cougar, 
will weigh 450 lbs. and have an 
overall length of eight feet. 

He has been given by the city 
of Vancouver as a mascot for 





IT COULD HAPPEN 
TO YOU 

TZ'ennetu Dancy, mate of the 
rescue tug Turmoil, whose 
daring leap to the Flying Enter¬ 
prise aroused the admiration of 
the world, wrote these words in 
a recent number of The Log, 
staff magazine of a group of 
shipping companies: 

Publicity has turned elemen¬ 
tary seamanship into outstand¬ 
ing gallantly. During the 
whole of the Flying Enterprise 
operation 1 was far safer than 
often I am ashore. 

However, the public has 
acclaimed me as a hero, and 
it seems that nothing I can say 
or do will change its mind. 
But I warn you not to pull my 
leg, shipmates—remember it 
could happen to you. 

Brave men are traditionally 
modest, and Kenneth Dancy is 
certainly no exception. 


Thirty Years Ago 

H, hear everlastingly about 
what the public wants, but 
it is surely as plain as the noon¬ 
day sun ; the public wants good 
things. Half the theatres in 
London are filled with rubbishy 
plays and half the cinema houses 
with rubbishy films, and half the 
things that are supposed to enter¬ 
tain the public are not fit for 
children to see. Then comes 
along a Gilbert and Sullivan 
season, and it takes the town by 
storm, and ends at last with a 
hundred thousand people dis¬ 
appointed that they could never 
get a seat. If only those who 
entertain us knew what is so 
plain for all to see, how bright 
a place would London be. 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
April 29 , 1922 


the Royal Canadian Air Force 
No. 410 (Cougar) Fighter 
Squadron, now stationed at 
North Luffenham, Rutland. 

He looks docile enough here, 
but prudence required him to be 
housed at the London Zoo after 
his arrival in England. 


A 


School complaint 

recent number of the British 
Medical Journal contained a 
doctor’s story of a mother who 
came to him for advice because 
her little daughter’s school report 
stated that her diphthongs 
needed attention. 


HOME AGAIN 

T'iie love of a headmistress for 
her school remains.unfaded 
even when she has retired from 
her exacting job. This was 
demonstrated recently by Miss 
Olive Wright, who was head¬ 
mistress from 1918 to 1946 of 
the celebrated Camden High 
School for Girls, Kentish Town, 
which was founded in 1871 by 
Frances Buss. 

Miss Wright now lives in New 
Zealand, but the thought of 
Founder’s Day at her old school 
was like a magnet, and she flew 
11,000 miles to be present. 

She saw plenty of new faces, 
and those she could remember 
now belonged to young women, 
but on each of the 600 was an 
eager smile of welcome for the 
lady who had “come home.” 


A great man’s dog 

7\To dog can have been present 
on so many historic occa¬ 
sions as President Roosevelt's 
little Scottic dog, Fala. 

He used to accompany his 
master everywhere. He saw the 
Atlantic Charter drawn up by 
the President and Mr. Churchill 
on board a battleship in the 
Atlantic ; and he attended the 
Casablanca Conference in 1943, 
sitting quietly nearby while the 
future course of the war was 
being planned. 

Fala outlived the great Ameri¬ 
can President by seven years— 
seven years in which he must 
constantly have been wondering 
when his friend was coming 
back. Mrs. Roosevelt did her 
best to comfort the faithful little 
dog, and she was present not 
long ago when he was buried 
close to his master. 
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THINGS SAID 

Ts not there just this one lesson 
A for the world today: there is 
no nation, however rich, however 
powerful, that has no need of 
Others? Mr. Anthony Eden 

'"The British are too retiring. 

The time has come to adver¬ 
tise ourselves, for we can no 
longer afford modesty. Whether 
we like it or not, we must learn 
to blow our own trumpet. 

Sir Alexander Maxwell 

'T'he weakness of most popular 
forms of recreation is that 
everything is done for the spec¬ 
tator. Education for the right 
use of leisure is needed if we are 
not to breed a race of spectators. 

Archbishop of York 

Tn this complicated and me- 
chanical world we have too 
little space and too little time, 
and therefore the tension on our 
nerves becomes too great. Every¬ 
one should be given the chance 
to have a spot to be alone in 
order to have a proper oppor¬ 
tunity to concentrate. 

Queen Juliana 


N THE COUNTRY 


April has been called the 
Avvakener of the Woods. 
Now do we rejoice to note that 
buds are opening everywhere ; 
to discover— 

That the lowest boughs and the 
brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm tree bole are in 
tiny leaf. 

Like Browning, the wayfarer 
hails a sight so full of promise. 

No longer are the tree-tops 
patterned against the sky like 
intricate tracery. Spring has 
painted the larches green. The 
limes and beeches are awaken¬ 
ing ; there are tufts of flowers on 
the ash trees. Emerald and olive 
tints in many shades greet the 
wandering eye gazing over the 
woods ; and when the sun shines 
brightly “all looks gay and full 
of cheer, To welcome the new 
liveried year.” 

Pleasant indeed is it to see the 
new greenery all around, herald¬ 
ing happy days to come. As 
Tickner Edwards says: “The 
first green leaves of April and 
the wryneck’s note, and then the 
cuckoo himself; the old order 
never changes.” 


Old cuckoo rhyme 

"The twenty-third of April 
x She opens her bill. 

The month of May 
She sings all day. 

The middle of June 
She changes her tune. 

The month of July 
Away she doth fly. 


ONLY A FOOTHOLD 

The rung of a ladder was. 
never meant to rest upon, but 
only to hold a man’s loot long 
enough to enable him lo put the 
other somewhat higher. 

Thomas Huxley 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Haziitt wrote: To be 
capable of steady friendship and 
lasting love is the greatest proof, 
not only of goodness of heart, 
but of strength of mind. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Piccadilly and the Quadriga 
by London’s Green Park 
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DUNKIRK’S GREAT MAN 
OF THE SEA 

Jean Bart, who died on April 27 just 250 years ago, is a 
hero to every French boy. Fie was, perhaps; France’s 
greatest sea captain—a rough, bluff, fighting sea-dog who 
was at the same time chivalrous and modest. At a time 
when France was dominated by autocratic Louis XIV and 
a haughty aristocracy, this man of the people rose to 
eminence by sheer merit, and lived to smoke his clay pipe 
defiantly among the fops of the Palace of Versailles. 


ICEBERG-SPOTTING IN 
THE ATLANTIC 



A ship of (he Interna (ional Ice Patrol approaching an iceberg 

The iceberg season has opened in the north-west Atlantic, 
the time of year when great floating hills of ice, sometimes 
almost in a procession, come drifting down from Greenland 
towards the world’s busiest shipping routes. 

The men of the Iceberg Patrol are now out in the foggy 
Grand Banks region, of) Newfoundland, looking out for 
“growlers," as the icebergs are called, and warning ship¬ 
ping of their presence. 


J ean Bajvt belongs to Dunkirk as 
Drake belongs to Devon. At 
Dunkirk Jean was bom, a sailor's 
son, in 1650, from there he sailed 
on his amazing exploits, and there 
he died in 1702. 

He went to sea as a boy of 12, 
and his inflexible character showed 
itself while he was still a boy. 
When he was 16 he witnessed a 
scuffle between his skipper and a 
Protestant sailor, a Huguenot, 
which led to the accidental death 
of a third man. 

The infuriated skipper, a 
religious bigot, accused the Hugue¬ 
not of murder, and the crew, 
overawed, all agreed—all except 
Jean Bart. The 
unhappy man 
was thrown 
overboard, and 
Jean, in disgust, 
left the ship as 
soon as he could, 
and then joined 
the Dutch Navy 
as a seaman. 

He soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and was with 
De Ruyter’s fleet that sailed up 
the Thames as far as Chatham 
in 1667. 

When he was 21 France went to 
war with Holland, and Jean Bart, 
unwilling to fight his own country¬ 
men, returned to Dunkirk. He was 
soon in command of a corsair, a 
private ship commissioned by a 
government to make war against 
an enemy country. 

Jean Bart carried out a series of 
intrepid raids on Dutch shipping, 
capturing many prizes and making 
his name famous and feared all 
over western Europe. As a reward 
he was made a lieutenant in the 
French King's Navy—a high 
honour, fjjjr in those days only 
aristocrats became officers. 

TAKEN PRISONER 
Another officer, Count de 
Forbin, who had to serve under 
him, was very stuffy about his 
“low-born” superior; but later 
had a share in one of Jean’s most 
picturesque adventures. 

The two were each in command 
of a warship escorting merchant¬ 
men when they came up against a 
superior force of English ships off 
the Isle of Wight. After a tre¬ 
mendous fight Jean Bart and 
Forbin were taken to Plymouth as 
wounded prisoners. They were 
locked in a room in an inn, iron 
grilles were placed over the 
window and door, and a sentry 
mounted outside. The two at once 
began to plan escape. 

. In Plymouth there happened to 
be an Ostend fisherman who knew 
Jean. This man smuggled a file 
into his room, and with this the 
pair were able to cut through their 
window bars. But their chief 
helpers were two little French 
cabin boys, also prisoners,,, who 


had been appointed as servants to 
them. Because of their youth, these 
lads were allowed to run about 
Plymouth much as they pleased. 
They were keen to help the famous 
Jean Bart to escape, and one day 
they noticed in the harbour the 
owner of a rowing boat lying in it 
helplessly drunk. Gently they re¬ 
moved him, then took his boat to 
a secluded corner, and returned to 
the inn with their news. 

The Ostend fisherman put pro¬ 
visions and a chart in the rowing 
boat, and after dark Jean Bart, 
Forbin, and a Flemish doctor 
escaped and went with the re¬ 
sourceful cabin boys to the rowing 
boat. The five then pulled out of 
the harbour, only a week after they 
had entered it as prisoners of war. 

Outside they were challenged by 
the look-out of an English war¬ 
ship. Jean replied with one of the 
few English words he knew, 
“Fishermen,” and they were 
allowed to pass. It took them two 
days and two nights to row across 
the Channel. 

ON THE WARPATH 

Jean was soon on the warpath 
again. He successfully attacked 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet blockading 
Dunkirk, captured merchant ships, 
daringly raided Newcastle, took 
part in sea-battles, and, when 
France was in danger of starvation 
because of the blockade, fought a 
desperate battle with a superior 
Dutch fleet and rescued 100 grain 
ships which he brought triumph¬ 
antly to Dunkirk. 

With all his brilliant victories he 
remained a modest man, and when 
he was praised would say, “It was 
just good luck,” or “My men de¬ 
serve praise more than I do.” 

The mighty King Louis invited 
Jean Bart to his court, and many 
tales were told of how the courtiers 
werq amused and shocked by 
the simple seaman's unpolished 
manners. 

The days of Anglo-French 
rivalry are long past, and we for 
whom Dunkirk is both a proud 
and bitter memory, must join the 
French in doing honour to the 
gallant, hard-fighting focman who 
was born and died in that Channel 
seaport. 


CANADIAN LANGUAGE 

Members of the British Colum¬ 
bia provincial legislature found to 
their amusement that Canada has 
three languages recently, not just 
English and French as generally 
supposed. 

During a debate, Mr. Frank 
Calder, who is Canada's only 
Indian legislator, delivered the first 
part of his address in his native 
tongue. Then lie. gave a transla-. 
tion “for the benefit of those who 
haven’t been in my country very 
Jong,” he explained. 


Schoolboy 
ahead of 
his time 

The news that beautiful Rotham- 
sted Manor in Hertfordshire has 
been turned into a hostel for the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
recalls Sir John Bennet Lawes. He 
was born in this house and turned 
the estate into the first agricultural 
research institute in the world. 

As a schoolboy in the early part 
of the last century John Lawes 
made little progress because he 
was entirely interested in science, 
a subject at that time despised by 
some educationists. He left 
Oxford without taking a degree, 
but his bedroom at Rothamsted 
was filled with retorts, stoves, and 
other gadgets for chemistry 
research. 

At first he grew plants to ex¬ 
tract drugs from them, but a 
chance remark by a neighbouring 
landowner that bones were good 
manure for turnips, led him to pro¬ 
duce the first artificial fertiliser in 
the world. He made a fortune 
from it, but spent it in the research 
station he had established on his 
estate. 

To his work the world owes an 
immeasurable increase in its crops, 
and feeding stuffs for domestic 
animals. 

Lawes lived from 1814 to 1900, 
leaving his research station to a 
Trust which he endowed vvilh 
£100,000. The fine old Manor 
House, however, continued for 
many years to be a private resi¬ 
dence. Now it contains six small 
flats and 20 single rooms for the 
use of the Research Station staff 
and for visiting scientists. 


LAND WITH A FUTURE 

There has been so great a 
demand for the Scriptures in Brazil 
that churches have had to be 
“rationed” by the Bible Society. 
Over four and a quarter million 
volumes in 21 languages have been 
sold there in the past three years. 

Brazil, bigger than the United 
Slates, has 53 million people, and 
expects this total to be almost 
doubled in 20 years’ time. Her 
population has been increasing at 
the rate of one million a year for 
the past ten years. 

“Every day,” said the Minister 
of Finance, "new riches have been 
discovered and new fields opened 
in the large potential resources of 
the country.” 


Tr is just over 40 years since the 
■ L Titanic, then the world's biggest 
liner and thought to be unsinkable, 
struck the submerged part of an 
iceberg and sank in one hour and 
40 minutes with a loss of 1517 
lives. After that the International 
Ice Observation Patrol was started 
and carried out by the U.S. Coast 
Guard, whose brave motto is, 
“You have to go out, but you 
don’t have to come back!” 

This year three Coast Guard 
cutters are out in the Grand Banks, 
and two aircraft are helping them 
to spot the bergs. The cutters are 
single-screw turbine-electric ships, 
with a complement of 15 officers 
and 108 men. 

Since the berg-watchers started 
their life-saving work, there has 
been only one collision between an 
iceberg and a ship, in J943, when 
the patrol was temporarily sus¬ 
pended because of the war. 

After nearly 40 years of experi¬ 
ence in ice patrol duty, the Coast 
Guard has compiled a vast store of 
iceberg lore. They soon found 
that gunfire and explosives would 
not clear bergs from the shipping 
lanes. The only safe course for 
ships was to keep out of their way 
and Jet nature take its course by 


melting them. Man, with all his 
ingenuity, cannot control them. 

Breaking off from the Greenland 
glaciers, the majestic bergs are 
carried along by ocean currents. 
Some of them survive in the warm 
Gulf Stream for several days and 
reach the Atlantic steamship lanes. 

An awe-inspiring sight it is to 
see one of these glittering fairy ice- 
castles from the deck of a cutter. 
Its beauty seems unearthly and its 
presence chills the air. 

Sometimes seals are seen on its 
slopes, perhaps a mother whose 
young were born while she 
travelled down from Greenland on 
her strange home, and who will 
return to the north with her babies 
as soon as they can swim. 

20 MILLION TONS OF ICE 

Massive as the ice-mountain 
looksj its appearance is deceitful, 
for much more of it is hidden 
below the surface. Floating ice 
displaces its own weight in water 
and about 85 per cent of the berg 
is concealed. Here lies the danger, 
for jagged edges of ice protrude 
far out underwater from the visible 
berg. 

It has been estimated that an 
iceberg may contain as much as 
20 million tons of icc. 

Some 7500 big bergs break off 
from the West Greenland glaciers 
every year. Of these, an average 
of 428 reach the Grand Banks, but 
in 1929 a total of 1350 bergs 
reached the 48th parallel. 

Their speed varies on their 1800- 
mile journey. Some have been 
observed to travel from 30 to 40 
miles a day for six days, but ten 
miles is their average drift. 

The patrol operates over an area 
of 45,000 square miles, east and 
south of Newfoundland. From 
about April to July this vast region 
is blanketed by fog, but the cutters 
are equipped with radar. 

Twice daily the patrolmen 
broadcast information to ships. 
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BARGAIN FOR 
SIGHTSEERS 

Now that the summer is before 
us many young people will be 
thinking of visits to famous places 
like the Tower of London and 
Edinburgh Castle. 

For all who would like to make 
an extensive tour of such places a 
season ticket entitling two people 
to visit about 500 ancient monu¬ 
ments, castles, and other historic 
buildings, as often as they like for 
a year, can now be bought for £1 
from the Ministry of Works. We 
doubt if it is possible to get better 
value for £1 anywhere in the 
world. 

A booklet called The History of 
Britain in Stone is given away with 
every season ticket. It describes 
and illustrates with pictures the 
places that can be thus visited 
without any extra charge. 

The buildings, which are those 
in the. Ministry’s charge, include 
the Tower of London, Hampton 
Court Palace, Kensington Palace, 
Kcw Palace, Edinburgh Castle, 
Audley End Mansion, Lindisfarne 
Priory, Stonehenge, Avebury 
Museum, Caernarvon Castle, and 
Old Sarurn. 

The season tickets can be pur¬ 
chased from travel agencies, and 
the Ministry of Works (A.S.22), 
Lambeth Bridge House, London, 
S.E.t ; or in Scotland from the 
Ministry's headquarters at 122 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


MOVING A CHURCH 
14 MILES 

A commendable example of co- • 
operative building is to be carried 
out by some Kent villagers. They: 
are to pull down the blitzed church 
of All Saints at Camberwell and 
transport the materials 14 miles to 
Biggin Hill. 

The Revd. Vivian Symons, a 
former Army officer, will drive a 
lorry with the loads of bricks. 
Biggin Hill, which at present has a 
50-year-old wooden church, was a 
famous base for the fighter planes 
of the “Few” in the Battle of ! 
Britain. 



Mrs. Dorothy Tyler 
will probably be 
competing in her 
third Olympic 

Games this year. 
As Dorothy Odam, 
aged 16, she came 
near to winning a 
gold medal in 1936. 


Dorothy was the only one of 
five to clear 5 feet 3 inches 
first time. The jump-off was 
won by Miss Csak of Hungary, 
with Dorothy second. A few 
days later the rules were 
changed; in future, victory 
would go to the competitor 
with fewest failures. 


At Wembley in 1948, Alice 
Coachman, U.S., cleared 5 
feet 6| inches first time. 
Dorothy, now Mrs. Tyler, re¬ 
quired two leaps, and was 
second again. These jumps 
Were made in the old scissors 
style, but Dorothy has now 
changed to the Western roll. 


Holder of the British record 
for many years and twice 
Empire champion, Dorothy 
Tyler’s name will always be 
associated with high jumping. 
But she also has to her credit 
a long jump of 18 feet 9j 
inches, and is a hurdler of 
considerable merit. 


NEW YACHT FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH 


A new Royal Yacht is shortly 
to be laid down in John Brown’s 
famous shipyard at Clydebank, 
where the Queen Elizabeth was 
built, and is to be ready in two 
years. 

The new royal yacht will be a dual 
purpose vessel of some 5000 gross 
tons. Though fitted out as a royal 
yacht, she is being planned as a 
hospital ship, so that in an 
emergency the' state apartments 
can become wards,’ the private 
suite operating theatres and dis¬ 
pensaries, and so on. 

Much of the furniture from the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 
which was placed on board the 
Gothic for the interrupted royal 
tour to Australasia, will eventually 
be transferred to her. 

Actually, the 53-year-old Vic¬ 
toria and Albert, the third of her 
name, is still afloat at Portsmouth, 
but she has long been unseaworthy, 
and indeed has had a chequered 
career. She is a'lovely ship To 
look at, with a beautiful sifter,’two 
bell-topped funnels, and three 
raked masts.. But so many “im¬ 
provements ” were added that she 
toppled over while being undocked 
at Devonport before her trials. 
Alterations made her less top 


heavy, but Queen Victoria would 
never set foot aboard her. 

Queen Victoria was particularly 
aware of the respect due to the 
monarch of a great maritime 
power, although her first experi¬ 
ence at sea was humiliating. It 
was in a full-rigged ship, the Royal 
George, in which she was towed 
from the Thames to Scotland, at 
times at a speed of three knots— 
“to our very great distress.” 

ROYAL STEAMER 

Queen Victoria then ordered the 
first Victoria and Albert, a paddle- 
steamer of 105 tons, and this was 
completed in 1843. Though the 
screw propeller was already claim¬ 
ing greater convenience for the 
voyager. Queen Victoria, an in¬ 
different sailor, was delighted with 
her little yacht, and made excur¬ 
sions to France, 'the Channel 
Islands, the West_ Coast of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. 

Once they ran into a severe 
storm on the way home. “The first 
great wave,” wrote the queen, 
“threw everybody down in every 
direction. Poor little Alfie (Prince 
Alfred) was thrown down and sent 
rolling over the deck, and was 
drenched, for the deck was swim¬ 
ming with waler.” 


In 1855, when both family and 
prestige had expanded, Queen 
Victoria took oyer a second 
Victoria and Albert, which was the 
largest yacht in the world. 

This new yacht served the queen 
well for over 30 years, but eventu¬ 
ally, at the brilliant Diamond 
Jubilee Review in 1897, she blotted 
her copybook. She refused to turn 
at the end of the run between the 
gaily-decorated warships, and had 
’to be helped round with headsails. 
This was another occasion on 
which the queen was not amused, 
and a third Victoria and Albert 
was ordered. 

After his mother’s death King 
Edward Vll tried out this yacht 
which the German Emperor de¬ 
risively called “the biggest turtle 
afloat.” Finding her a bad sea 
boat, he built his own royal yacht 
at a private Clyde yard and called 
her Alexandra, after his sea-loving 
Danish wife. . 

In the (lew royal yacht the 
Queen will sail her on all the 
shorter,' and possibly even the 
longer State visits and royal tours 
overseas. It is also probable that 
the Queen, who has become fond 
of the sea, will spend many holi¬ 
days aboard. 
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AUSTRALIA’S 
FLYING MP 

One of the youngest members of 
Australia’s Federal Parliament, 
35-year-old Mr. David Fairbairn, 
belongs to one of the country's 
oldest air-minded families, and is 
strenuously upholding the family 
tradition. 

Since he was elected two years 
ago, Mr. Fairbairn has covered 
35,000 miles by car. But those 
days are gone forever now. He 
has purchased a four-seater Auster 
Aiglet aircraft to travel over his 
9000-square-mile electorate in the 
rich Riverina district of New South 
Wales. 

He has thus become Australia's 
Flying Parliamentarian No. 2; 
the first is the Minister for 
External Affairs, Mr. Casey, who 
recently visited the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Fairbairn claims that his 
Aiglet’s low landing speed will 
allow him to “hop into” almost 
any paddock. He has an aero¬ 
drome on his own property along 
the banks of the Murray River, 
and will fly from there to Canberra 
to attend all the parliamentary 
sessions. 

His family have been prominent 
in Australian aviation for 30 years. 
An uncle, Mr. lames Fairbairn, 
himself a veteran airman of the 
First World War, was Minister for 
Air in 1940 and visited Canada, 
where he helped to formulate the 
Empire Air Scheme. 


FASTEST-GROWING 

CITY 

Brazilians claim that Sao.Paulo 
is growing faster than any other 
city in the world. In 1920 it 
had little more than half a million 
inhabitants ; today it has nearly 2? 
millions, and is the third largest 
city in South America. 

Sao Paulo is the centre of the 
biggest coffee-growing area in the 
world ; the State of Sao Paulo has 
no fewer (han 2000 million coffee 
trees! 

Many of the city’s public build¬ 
ings are skyscrapers. 


PICTURE-STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC (2) 

Whaxarea.il 
those instruments,) -r_ 

$ir? 



You welcome, you come &nd we 
have great feast j — —7-—TS 
in yoCrr honour/^ Charmed, 
great Chief/ 



On board the Endeavour, Mr. Banks and the other In keeping with Lieutenant Cook’s policy of 
scientists began to unpack the scientific instruments'for making every effort to placate the natives, the 
observing the transit of Venus, which would take place great chief of the Tahitians, Owliaa, was invited 
in a few weeks’ time. They had all the most modern aboard the Endeavour. When the chief came 
equipment of the day with the exception of the chro- aboard, his native retinue followed, consumed 
nometer, which was only just coming into use. Most with curiosity about the ship and its equipment, 
valuable was the quadrant, which would be used in the Cook received the natives with great friendliness 
calculations of the time of the transit. and treated them as honoured guests. 


Having served with the chivalrous General Wolfe in 
Canada, Lieutenant Cook had imbibed much of the 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of that great man. By 
giving the Tahitians presents he enlisted their aid in 
building bis camp, Fort Venus, which was to be the 
headquarters of the scientists who were preparing 
to observe the transit The botanists of the part^ 
were already busy collecting specimens. 


What have the natives taken from the ship ? 


See next week’s instalment 


But Cook was soon to discover that 
the natives were as curious and mis¬ 
chievous as monkeys. They could 
not resist the temptation of making 
off with all sorts of oddments which 
happened to take their fancy, even 
when they did not know what the 
objects were intended for. 
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MON DAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pxxdney - 


Cruising up the Thames with 
Uncle George on the Bounty, Fred 
and 1 took the dinghy up a back¬ 
water leading to Blackmead 
Abbey, now a film studio. A 
strange whirlpool drove us into a 
boathouse, where an American 
girl in period costume, Annabel, _ 
said she needed our help. 

3. The barred window 

VT7e had never been called a 
’’ “couple of guys” before, 
and I could see that it made Fred 
want to look important. He told 
the girl our names and said that 
we would do what we could to 
help. 

"We thought you were a 
ghost,” I explained, “and Fred and 
1, not'bcing used to ghosts, didn't 
feel too good when we saw you 
coming down those stairs in that 
get-up.” 

“Oh, you mean this.” She took 
off her strange-looking head¬ 
dress. She had red hair and 
freckles on her nose. “That’s just 
a costume for the banquet scene.” 

“Are you a film actress?” Fred 
asked. 

“No, I'm just an extra.” 

Fred and I forgot all our 
troubles. 

“Do you think we might get 
taken on as extras?” Fred asked. 

Annabel frowned. “Gee! I 
wouldn’t ask my greatest enemy to 
join this outfit. I wouldn’t be here 
if I could get some place else.” 
She shivered. “This place is 
dangerous.” 

“We’ll get you away if you 
like,” I offered. "We’ve got the 
Bounty—that's our boat—just up 
the river, and Uncle George . . .” 

“If it were just me I'd be right 
with you, but I daren't leave Pop 
behind.” 

" Is your father an actor? ” 

“It would be all right if he were 
only that, but he’s Professor James 
Despard Hook, and that’s the 
trouble. I thought it was just a 
movie when we came, and Pop 
himself thought that it was what 
he called a ‘scientific-historical 
assignment.’ Don’t ask me what 
that means. I haven't been able 
to figure it out myself, and some¬ 
thing’s happened to Pop—some¬ 
thing dreadful—so that he’s not 
able to tell me.” 

A distant sound like an ambu¬ 
lance bell made her jump to her 
feet. “There'll be trouble if I’m 
late,” she said. 

“Wait a minute, Annabel,” Fred 
said. “Can’t we rescue your Pop 
as well, or can’t we get Uncle 
George to have a word with the 
police?” 

Annabel knelt down and gripped 
each of us by the arm. “Swear 
that you won’t mention this to any 
other living soul.” 

“Why should we?” I began. , 

“If you don’t, I shan't’see you 
again. Pop said we’d both get 
ourselves killed if the police found 
out about this—long before the 


police could ever reach us. Now, 
go on, swear.” 

We swore, and as we did so 
the bell rang again. “Same time 
and same place tomorrow,” said 
Annabel, and ran toward the door 
at the far end of the landing-stage. 

JTriid and I slid out into the back¬ 
water feeling that we might be 
watched from behind every leaf of 
the undergrowth. I took the oars. 
We decided to go upstream first to 
make sure that there was no way 
round the sluice gate. 

As we came round the bend, 
Fred whistled quietly and told me 
it was no longer there. I put on 
a spurt then, and paused only 
when we had passed the place 
where the sluice gate had been. 

When you looked, it was easy 
enough to see the slots in the con¬ 
crete embedded in the bank. But 
we did not look at them for long. 
We had both had enough of the 
Blackmead Abbey backwater for 
one day. 

It was only when we got back to 
the Bounty that we remembered 
about Uncle George’s red handker¬ 
chief. 

Uncle George was not in a good 
humour when he returned to the 
Bounty that afternoon. “Fishing 
has all gone to pieces round here,” 
he announced. “The vicar’s talked 
me into going along to the Angling 
Society meeting this evening. How 
did the washing go? And where 
did you put my red handkerchief?” 

Each of us waited for the other 
to start. Then both at once we 
began to try to explain the loss of 
the handkerchief. 

“Didn’t I say that it always 
brought me luck?” roared Uncle 
George. “And now look what 
you’ve done! How can I hope to 
catch any fish tomorrow?” Then 
he calmed down and said, “I 
know it’s ridiculous for a scientist 


Young 

Quiz ^ 



1 What country has the largest 
population? 

2 Was Nero emperor before 
the time of Christ or after? 

3 Everest is in the Andes, the 
Himalayas, or the Pyrenees? 

4 What is Maundy money? 

5 Amphibious means being 
untruthful, able to use both 
hands, or inhabiting both 
land and water? 

6 What is the main difference 
between the Rugby Union 
and the Rugby League? 

7 Who said: “A horse, a 
horse! my kingdom for a 
horse ”? 

8 Which came first, the Bronze 
Age or the Stone Age? 

Answers on page 11 


like me to believe such a lot of 
hokey-pokey about luck. But 
when it comes to fishing. I’m 
ready to belies e in anything. Now 
what about some sausages?” 

’J'he danger of a rumpus passed 
and we had a good cook-up. 
Then a new worry struck us when 
Uncle George said that he thought 
of moving the Bounty down¬ 
stream to the town wharf at Bray- 
stroke. This meant that we should 
have some distance upstream to 
row when we kept our date with 
Annabel. 

We tried various excuses, but 
our skipper was in no mood for 
trifling. Without seeming to have 
heard us, he gave the order to start 
the engine and to ease the moor¬ 
ing lines. 

But our luck was in, for we had 
an unexpected ally in the engine 
itself. It started as soon as I 
pressed the button and Fred got 
ready to cast off, but when I put 
the gear lever into the forward 
position, the engine stalled. We 
tried going astern, and the same 
thing happened. 

Then there was another storm 
from Uncle George. “I might 
have known something like this 
would happen. My luck’s out to¬ 
day—and you know why.” He 
looked at his watch. “If I’m going 
to be in time for that meeting. I’d 
better start now. It looks as if 
we shall have to take down the 
clutch tomorrow. You can come 
and pick me up when you’ve got 
everything shipshape here.” 

go we would be staying in that 

mooring for another day at 
least! 

“I vote we go and have a look 
at the Abbey from the road on our 
way into Braystoke,” Fred sug¬ 
gested, studying the local map. 
“It’s not far.” 

We took the right-of-way across 
the fields until we were nearly 
level with the Abbey. Then we 
followed a hedge to the main road. 
From the map we discovered that 
the high wall on the other side 
of the road must be Blackmead 
Abbey boundary. 

Wc followed the wall for nearly 
a mile, and then came to what 
must have been the main gate. It 
was in the form of a battlemented 
turret. Two lodges, built into the 
wall, were joined together by the 
turreled arch over the drive. Be¬ 
neath the arch the gates were rusty 
and padlocked together. The drive 
itself was overgrown with weeds. 

We stood there pressing out¬ 
faces against the rusty ironwork. 
We could make out a path which 
came winding through the under¬ 
growth toward the drive. 

I was just turning away, but 
Fred caught my arm and whis¬ 
pered, “Look! Is that somebody 
else in fancy dress, or is it a real 
ghost this time?” 

IP pointed to the figure of an 
elderly man moving along the 
path. He seemed to be wearing 
some sort of yellow head-dress and 
a reddish-coloured cloak. 

When he reached the middle of 
the drive the old man paused. We 
saw then that his hcad : drcss was 
a tarnished golden crown. . 

“1 bet he’s not an extra,” Fred 
whispered. “He’s playing the part 
of a king.” 

Continued on page 10 
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AND PAY OFF 
MERLIN 


1 - 7'6 


'Mil y. 


Inc. phones 27/6 
FIXED DETECTOR—NO 
ADJUSTMENT NEEDED. 

Real Radio Reception— 

Not a Toy! Flays at once. 

Larphones essential. Ideal .'for 
Bedrooms, Invalids, Private 
Listening, Jladio-ininiVd Ijovk, 
etc. No Electricity, No 
Batteries., Cas,:— 3 7 X 5 7 
X 4 1 ', Plus 16 post & 
pkg., C.O.D. 1/- extra. 

MONTROSE 
623/7, Holloway Road, London, N.l?. 


MINI-CAMERA 

MA KER’S G VAR A NT EE 

TAKES 7 
PERFECT 
SNAPS ON 
STAND¬ 
ARD No. 

20 FILM, 

X in ample 
Jfi tal construction 

2* x li* x 2". 

o.llaHiUe view finder. 

Carrying Case 2/3 extra. 

3 Rolls Films 5/- extra. 


9 

ANY ITEM 
JUPITER 
CAMERA 




Post 5 : 
pk?. l /3 
or C.O.D. 


m 


TAKES 16 PERFECT 
SNAPS ON 127 or 27 
Roll Film. Lens F.ll. 
Shutter 1/25 second. Time 
and instantaneous. Size: 
5" X 3 ; . Carrying Case 
10/6. Films supplied 
2/5 per roll. 

Send 3d. stamp for Clothing List. 
PRODUCTS (CNP4) 

Refund if unsuitable or call. ARC 4426/7 


Tost & Pks. 1/3. 
or C.O.D. 


VtEDFtX 

CeMuMo^oTAPE 



MOUNTING \ 

COLUCTIONS \ 

LI 



on tons n*n*j*v(> 

S YARDS ON SAFE 
RE Ft LIABLE PLASTIC 
DISPENSERS .... 


ft 


_ ,.. NOtVStND ttv 

YOUR ID£A AND WIN _ 

Send tn original ust wHh omftg etnd- 
-tonrd contoSPEEDFiX Cwnpititim 
ttRathbom PL W.L by AUG3! 


£250 


22 

COLOURED PLATES 
OF 

BRITISH 

BIRDS' 

EGGS 


These beautiful illustrations cf 
every British Breeding Bird's 
Egg . . . from Golden Eagle to 
the tiny Titmouse . . . enable 
the naturalist to identify the 
eggs of all the birds which nest | 
in Britain. | 


PRICE 


4 7 6 


Post Free 


DIRECT FROM 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(Dept. NH 2), Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, KENT. 


1S~TT /TIC* A real Hand Tailored Kilt 
XV.-1 JLj a Lj is the ideal birthday present. 

But let it be a real Kilt, 
hand pleated, hand sewn, and hand pressed. 
We make Kilts for men and women, boys 
and girls. Send stamped, addressed envelope 
and give height if for adult, and age and 
height if for children. Also w hat shade of 
tartan favoured. The more details the better. 

J. MACDAVID & son 

KILT MAKERS , CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


yffSSr- 

tint rr"£ 



MULTI-CODER 


Young Secret Service Agents please note! 
You can carry hundreds of codes in your 
pocket—all in one scientifically designed 
instrument. A few turns of the dial of 
the new MULTI-CODER enables you to 
put messages into codes which are un¬ 
readable except by your own men in the 
secret. The MULTI-CODER works both 
ways—with the same dial-action you 
speedily decode secret Multi-coded mess¬ 
ages from your friends. Not a cheap 
toy—a beautifully made instrument in a 
high-grade plastic. pp , r cl /Q plus 3d. 
absolutely unique, ■ ^ post & pkg 

RETAILERS PLEASE CONTACT US. 

GILFORD PATENTS, 

2 Park Road, New Malden, SURREY. 


THE FAMOUS 


RID DALLS 

m A PUVTW 

^ Jn production again 


P.& p. 

*/• 



production again 

A child can erect it 
alone, indoors , or out¬ 
doors at will—2 ft. 
n heigh t—over 
15 ft. round the 
base and will 
comfortably seat 
three children 
—3 collapsible 
poles for easy 
■ storage . It has 
tie across flaps 
so that it can be 
totally enclosed, and 
is reinforced at the 
corners and at the tep. 
Special Feature—it rests comfortably on 
carpet, lino or concrete as on lawn without 
additional equipment. Ideal for picnics and 
light to carry. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & CAMES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.2.) 

89 TOWER BRIDGE RD„ LONDON, S.E.1. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2Id. stamp for Price List 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C JV), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


SAFEGUARD YOUR 
DOG FOR LIFE 

against loss with this medallion 
specially .engraved for each mem¬ 
ber of the Lucky Dog Club. 

Guaranteed treatment in emergency. 
Free advice on all dog problems. 
Holiday accommodation list. 

Useful Owner's Handbook. 

Every membership fee helps to carry on 
the great work of 


CANINE 


DEFENCE 


National Canine Defence League 

10 Seymour Street, London, W.l. 
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5 FISH STAMPS CDCC 

There are very iew stamps showing B IlLL 
“ FISHY ” DESIGNS. HOW MANY HAVE YOU ? 

WE WILL CIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 

5 different stamps, showing 5 different FISH 
DESIGNS, IF YOU ASK to see our “CHEAPER 
THAN OTHERS ” Approvals, and send 2Id. 
lor postage. THIS IS ESSENTIAL IE YOU 
WANT THE FISH! 


SAM r All A Kt IT t*!0 ‘ 





IS OTHER FISH STAMPS (making 20 with the gift) can be had for 2s. 6d. 

MONSTER “ROYAL FAMILY ” PARCEL 3/6 

CONTAINS NEW STYLE STAMP ALBUM (will hold 800 
: lamps) ; A HANDY DUPLICATE STAMP POCKET CASE (with 
a coloured facsimile of the rare Cape of Good Hope wood block on 
front) ; a 48-pp. GUIDE AND CATA¬ 
LOGUE ; A PACKET of 50 DIF. BRITISH 
COLONIAL STAMPS (Cat. 2d. to i/-each, 

total 15/-) and A GRAND “ BONUS” OF SIX STAMPS, FEATUR¬ 
ING 11 MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY FROM 
QUEEN VICTORIA down to PRINCE CHARLES, including the 
two illustrated—these bonus stamps alone worth 2/-. 

HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept. C.N. 37) PEMBURY, KENT 




COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 
(All Different) 


•50 Airmails 
50 Argontitio 
50 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Brazil 
100 China 


3/- 

2 /- 

1 /- 

II- 

1/6 

1/3 


50 Dutch Indies 2/G 
200 France 3/- 
100 Trench Cols. 2/G 
25 Fr. Morocco 1/- 
100 Oernuiuy 1/* 
100 Greece 
25 Guatemala 


3/- 

1/9 

40 Hitler Iloads 1/6 


100 Holland 
100 Hungary 
50 ludia 
50 .Iran 
25 Iraq 
100 llaly 
50 Jugoslavia 
25 Peru . 
50 Poland 
100 Roumania 
100 Spain 
100 Sweden 
25 Syria/Lcb. 
25 Vatican 


1/9 
1 /- 
1 /- 
2/4 
1/- 
1/2 
1/3 
1/3 
1/6 
2/6 
1/9 
2/3 
1/3 
16 
2/4; 


IVIIOLE WOULD: 250, 1/10; 300. 

500, 4/3; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. POSTAGE 
12-id. EXTItA. Tull list of packets, alia;ms, 
■accessories, and Now Issues of tho world 
TREE on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford St., London. W.C.l. 


VICTORY STAMPS 

We offer the following unused sets: 

VS 49 St. Vincent . 8d. 

VS 50 Seychelles * 1/- 

VS 51 Sierra Leone. 7d. 

VS 52 Somaliland Protectorate 8d. 

VS 53 South Africa . 21.- 

VS 54 Southern Rhodesia ... 1/6 

VS 55 South West Africa ... 2/4 

VS 56 Swaziland . 2/4 

VS 57 Tangier 9d. 

VS 58 Trinidad & Tobago ... 7d. 

VS 59 Turks & Caicos Is. ... 8d. 

VS 60 Virgin Is. 7d. 

VS 61 Western Samoa . 2/- 

VS 62 Zanzibar 9d. 

VS 66 The above 14 sets for 15/-. 

VS 63 Tho complete unused set from tho 62 

different . countries (164 stamps). 

VS 1 to VS 62 inclusive £3.0.0. 
Cash w-tb order. PesFecro 3d. extra. 
When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 
ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 
(Dept. 570), South Hackney, London. 
E-9, England .Eatuhlishctl ISStl. 




GIGANTIC RUSSIAN STAMP FREE 

? IMPROVE YOUR COLLEC- 

• TIONFREE. To all who ask to 
see a Selection of Windsor Stamps 

; on Approval we will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE this huge 
. RUSSIAN stamp. This giant size 

• stamp is dated 1147-1947 and 
•i shows the famous Crimea Bridge 
’ in Moscow; it will add lots of in¬ 
terest and value to Your Collec- 

( tion to the envy of your friends. 
J Just write for the Russian 
Stamp Free Packet and ask 
' to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Please 
enclose 2id. stamp for posting 
these to you. SEND NO\V to : 



WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dtp!. C N), UCKF1F.LD, SUSSEX 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share : 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.54), “Larkhill ” 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Korthwich, 
Cheshire. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS or THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to seo Approvals and enclose 2id. 
postage. Do not miss tills wonderful 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
~ Cumberland 



FREE! 

This fine packet 
of commemor- 
atives showing 
boys and girls 
at play to all 
requesting Ap- 
provals and 
enclosing 3d. 
' stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS, 

28 FARM CLOSE, 

ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 



CDCC SCOUT JAMBOREE AND 
rnCC 2 NEW SEYCHELLES 

As illustrated but larger, very attractive and Free 
to collectors as-king $0 see our famous ‘ Quality ’ 
(Dis'?oHUt) Approvals. Send 3d.' to cover our postage 
and bargain lists. If you wish, you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. -You receive Badge, 
Member si lip Ca,rd listing fine Gifts, and ‘ Quality ’ 
Approvals monthly. (Gifts iuc. full-size Tweezers. 


Magnifying Glass, etc.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 69, CANTERBURY, 


Kent. 


64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here's a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be- 
ginnersorfor holdingduplicates. The Cover is most attractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It will hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6d, for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LIsBuRN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C N) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


SPORTS 

gixTEEN-YEAR-OLD Billy Knight of 
Northampton, one of our 
most promising tennis juniors, has 
a flair for ball games. British- 
junior tennis doubles title holder, 
Billy is also Northamptonshire’s 
No. 1 table-tennis player, and lost 
In the final of the County senior 
squash rackets championship only 
after a 90-minute game. 

Peter Head, 17-year-old Ilford 
swimmer, seems determined 
to earn himself a trip to Helsinki. 
Recently he set up a new Southern 
Counties 220-yards record of 
2 minutes 16 seconds, one of the 
fastest times for this distance ever 
returned by an English swimmer. 

gcnooLBOYS who are members of 
the Rugby team of King 
William's College, Isle of Man, fly 
to all their away matches. 

Although strongly fancied to 
win the London light-heavy¬ 
weight boxing championship, 17- 
year-old George Cooper entered 
the heavy-weight section to avoid 
meeting his twin brother Henry. 
George lost in the divisional finals, 
but Henry won the light-heavy¬ 
weight title ; and on Friday George 
will be in his brother's corner when 
he fights for the A.B.A. title, 

The Amateur Cup Final takes 
place at Wembley on Saturday, 
between Walthamstow Avenue 
and Leyton, two of the oldest of 
London's many amaleur clubs, and 
good neighbours. Walthamstow 
have never appeared in a Cup 
Final, but Leyton are “old hands,” 
having been finalists on five occa¬ 
sions and winners twice (1927 and 
1928). 

q’lic last of the season’s sporting 
clashes between England and 
Scotland will take place on Satur¬ 
day in Glasgow, when the men 
hockey players of the two countries 
will meet. Scotland will be on 
their mettle, for their teams have 
lost to England at soccer, Rugby, 
schools soccer," and women’s 
hockey, their only success being in 
the amateur soccer match. 


SHORTS 

Among Britain's brightest ath¬ 
letics .prospects for Helsinki is 
• Roland Hardy, the Sheffield United 
Harrier, who is holder of the 
A.A.A. 2-mile and 7-mile walking 
titles. He recently set up a new 
record of 73 minutes 15 seconds in 
the Road Walking Association's 
10-mile championship. If chosen, 
he will compete in the 10,000-metre 
walk at Helsinki. 

o April 30 the cricket season 
opens with the M.C.C. v. 
Yorkshire match at Lord's. Cam¬ 
bridge University will also pitch 
stumps for the first time this 
summer in a match against 
Leicestershire. 


A good start 



Valerie Ball, one of our leading 
athletes, keeping in trim at Old 
Deer Park, Richmond. 


ext Monday the English 
Amateur Golf Champion¬ 
ships begin on the Burnham and 
Berrow links, the start of another 
busy season for amateur golfers. 
The first of the important lawn 
tennis tournaments will also be 
staged next week—ihe Hard Court 
Championships of Great Britain at 
Bournemouth. Many world- 
famous players will be competing. 


FREE! This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHIU and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 2Id. stamp for 
postage. 
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BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


KOVAL VISITS 

complete ROYAL VISITS sets, C 

ammemorating the visit of the ■ 


1 TWO 


one com 


R Royal Family to Canada in 1939, the F> 
other— Mint —to Southern Rhodesia 

E in 1947. BOTH FREE to all request- J7 
ing my FAMOUS DISCOUNT ■- 
P APPROVALS. 3d. postage essential. EJ 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(1 (UCN13,_l*HIUP_RB. ■ JPSDL'CI 1 

BRITISH COLONIALS FREE J 

Arc 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL . 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to youP It i 
so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and i 
ask to see Approvals. Tho above offer will 1 
then be sent to you (COMPLETELY I 
FREE), together with an attractive j 
selection of stamps. There is no obli- I 
gatiou to purchase. 

A. E. BUDGE 
Millook, Bude, Cornwall. 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500. 3/-. 250. 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3;. 200, 3/3; 
300, 6/6. TRIANGULARS : 10. 1/6; 25. 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15. 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10. 
1/3; 25,2/9. MAPS : 10, 1/3; 25. 2/0. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 


Are you interested in mint Br. Cols, or in the 
stamps of Great Britain ? Then you should 
see our Approval sheets as these afe OUR 
specialities. You will be delighted at the 
unusually low prices. Remember, we send 
post free, and a post card will bring a selec¬ 
tion by return. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 DARREL ROAD, RETFORD, NOTTS. 

1937 CORONATION 

FINE SELECTION FREE! 

These delightful stamps are steadily Increasing 
in value and can be looked upon with great 
pride in any collection. This is an unusual 
free Gift.. Send 3d. for postage and ask for 
the Coronation packet FREE! Also ask to 
. see our bargain Approvals. 

J, R. LAUGHL1N (CN), 1 1 7 Cemetery Rd„ Ipswich 

TRIANGULAR FREE 

No collection is complete without this 
beautiful . bi-coloured stamp from 
NICARAGUA depicting a volcano. 
Sent FREE to all applicants sending 
2£d. postage and asking for iny 
FIRST CLASS APPROVALS 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

“I wonder what the film is? 
Annabel never told us.” 

“Let's ask him!” 

We waved and called out: 
“Hi!” He did not raise his eyes 
or move. In fact, he took no 
notice whatever. 

Then Fred called out at the tQp 
of his voice: “Your Majesty!” 

That worked. It was just as if 
the so-called king were slowly 
waking up from a dream. He 
raised his head, threw his cloak 
over his shoulder, and began to 
pace towards us. 

He had not taken more than 
half a dozen steps, however, when 
several men, also wearing either 
costume or uniform, dashing along 
the path he had been following, 
seized him and hustled him back 
with them. They made very little 
sound and the old king did not 
attempt to struggle. 

“Hey! Where are you taking 
him?” I called out; but Fred 
nudged me and growled: “Shut 
up, you won’t do any good. We 
don't want them to recognise us. 


It’s a rough sort of bodyguard, 
though, isn't it?” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Fred. I 
wonder if they're acting some part 
of a film.” 

“Couldn’t be. There's no light¬ 
ing. Of course, they might be 
rehearsing . . . We'll ask Annabel 
about it tomorrow.” 

JCor the first time we examined 
the inner walls of the arch. 
“I suppose they used it as a prison 
as well as a gatehouse,” I sug¬ 
gested.’ “Look at that little 
window with the iron bars on the 
inner wail on this side.?’ 

“There’s one on this side, too. 
I expect they . . .” His voice 
ended in a gasp. 

There was another window there 
all right, and it was also covered 
with iron bars. What took oiir 
breath away was the sight of two 
hands reaching out of the darkness 
and gripping the bars. As we 
watched, the hands began to 
writhe and twist, gripping the bars 
and letting them go. 

To be continued 


R. CODLEY (CN), 29 PARK ROAD, 
HIGH BARNET. HERTS. 

4-COLOURED FISH 

Mozambique has recently issued a most 
unusual set- of stamps, showing different kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully "printed ‘in four 
colours. I will send a fine little uniised set 
of three of these very pretty stamps to all 
applicants for Approvals, enclosing’ 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 


R. D. Harrison, 

20 Park R oad, Hoddesdon, Herts 
rnrr Packet of Ten 

iKir PICTORIAL 

■ **“■' Stamps includ¬ 
ing Set of Four Nicaragua 
Sports Airmail Stamps, 
to all who send 3d. stamp 
and ask to see our Discount 
Approvals of Sets and Singles. 

W. BAKER (CN4) 

37 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne I. 



CDCC V M0NAC01951 

I 11 EL £ ! HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 



to appli¬ 
cant* (or 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS e n- 
closing 2!d. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN),2 Western Cardens, London,W.b 
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The Children’s Newspaper, April 

Can you do 
1 good turns 
at once ? 

Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out avd fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
i'ity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N h.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 




,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

2 TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, I 
| LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 | 

I Please enrol me as a Member . I enclose | 

| P.O./or if6. i 

I • 

■ NAME.-:__ f 

[ ADDRESS _ j 

J._PLEASE L’SE IU.OCK CAHTALsj 


"fyackfMGmMI 

Cleverly designed '• 
to give 

YEARS of FUN! 

■ Well made from 
white parachute 
material. 

* 2-piece centre 
pole & all 

accessories. 

* Packed inhandy 
carton. 

EASILY ERECTED 25/6 

5 ft. across base Irtcl. Purchase Tax 

P ost & Pkg. I /6. C.O.D. Extra. Money back guar, 

WEARWELL MAIL ORDER Co. (C.N.4) 
11 Abbotsbury Rd., Morden, Surrey 



Write for Approvals and How to Get 

1500 STAMPS FREE j 

enclosing 21d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ Leaping Well,” Crawley Down Road, 
Felbridge, Sussex. 


SPECIAL APRILS OFFER 

TARTAN SHIRTS 

Sizes 14 to I6£ collar, Main 
backproundsofRed, OOf£J 
Bottle Green or Light ® 

Green Breast pocket. P^&p.Od. 

BLUE JEANS 

Good quality, by leading 
makers. Fully shrunk. Treble 
stitched in white with red 
tar-tacking. 
Boys’sites 24, 

25. 26, 27 w. 19/10 
Ladies 22in. a 
to 30in. waist LOIO 
Men’s 28in. „-i/o 
t to 40 in.waist a I/O 
Post 9 d. each garment. 
State waist measure¬ 
ment and height. 

'CUILLOUD LmKS"? 
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DANGEROUS SEA HAS BEEN 
MADE SAFER 


The Torres Strait between Aus- | 
Italia anti New Guinea, once a 
graveyard of ships, is now regu¬ 
larly crossed jn perfect safety, be¬ 
cause of„ the cutter pilot service 
which rjperales along the 143 miles 
of tl‘_ Great North-East Channel. 

This is the longest cutter pilot 
service in. the world, yet only 
during the past 12 months have 
shipping companies realised its 
value. Such is the evil reputation 
of the Strait through which Cap¬ 
tain Bligh sailed in an open boat 
on his epic journey after the 
mutiny of the Bounty. 

The first European to sail 
through was Captain Luis Vaes de 
Torres in 1606. Though the waters 
on either side are known as the 
Arafura and the Coral Seas, actu¬ 
ally this strait is the passage 
between the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans. 

The ships’ graveyard is around 
the reef of Bramble Cay, at the 
eastern entrance to the Channel. 
Here the rotting hulls of old wind¬ 
jammers can be clearly seen rest¬ 
ing on the bottom at 20 fathoms. 

This graveyard might be 
described as a museum, too, for 
here it is possible to make a close 
intensive study of the various 
bargues, brigantines, and schooners 
that were fashionable in the days 
before steam. It is said that over 


HELPING OUR 
ATHLETES 

The assistance of sport-lovers in 
Britain is needed if we are to send 
a strong team to the Olympic 
Games at Helsinki next July. Our 
athletes will need all the help that 
the British Olympic Association 
can give, and they in turn need 
financial support. 

One excellent way of helping is 
to pay Is. 6d. for a new booklet, 
Our Olympic Athletes in Action, 
which is being sold on behalf of 
the Daily Mail Olympic Games 
Fund. It tells, with many 
illustrations, the story of the 
Olympic Games and British ath¬ 
letes’ achievements, and it also 
gives the Helsinki programme. 

All costs of producing the book¬ 
let have been generously provided 
by different firms. By buying a 
copy we can all do our share to 
ensure that none of our athletes 
who are worthy to take part are 
left behind for lack of funds. 


BRIGHT BRIGHTON 

What is claimed to be Britain’s 
first cycle park, with space for 500 
bicycles, is to be opened early next 
month at Brighton Aquarium. 
Changing-rooms and washrooms 
arc to be provided so that cyclists, 
can stroll along the promenade 
showing no traces of a long ride. 

Three-dimensional films are to 
be shown in a special marquee at 
the Aquarium, and British Rail¬ 
ways are to have a special exhibit 
there consisting of a model railway 
and an engine-driver's cab. For 
the children there will be an 
electric railway and a playground 
with a sandpit, see-saws, and 
roundabouts. 


| 200 ships have been wrecked near 
this reef in the past 200 years. 

A peculiarity of the Torres Strait 
is that at certain times of the year 
it contains quantities of logs and 
other inland debris washed out to 
sea by New Guinea's mighty Fly 
River during the net season, from 
December to March. 

The Torres Strait is studded with 
reefs, but the pilots know all the 
deep channels and can take ships 
through in safety. Shipowners 
realise that by using this northern 
route instead of the southern route 
via Bass Strait their vessels can 
save ten days on voyages from the 
west to Queensland seaports. 

In the opposite direction, nearly 
all ships trading between America, 
Suva, New Hebrides, Solomon 
Islands. Papua and the Far East, 
Singapore and India, now use the 
sea lane through tire Great North 
Channel. Modern passenger liners 
up to 40.000 tons use it, and when 
the luxury liner, Caronia, visited 
Australia recently she steamed 
through at 22 knots. 

Calm seas are seldom encoun¬ 
tered on the run ; it is usual to 
steam through roughish weather on 
the entire course, and the pilot 
cutters often get a buffeting. 

The Dominion’s pilots, however, 
take pride in their triumphs over 
this treacherous sea. 


WHERE PITT LIVED 

Historic Pitt House, at North 
End, Hampstead, is being de¬ 
molished. 

It was in this grim, rambling 
building that William Pitt, who 
had lost popularity and influence 
by entering the Upper House as 
Earl of Chatham, shut himself up 
and would see no one. for over a 
year. He recovered, however, and 
won immortal fame by his opposi¬ 
tion to the war against the 
American Colonies. 

During the last war the house 
fell into decay and has stood 
empty ever since. Recently it was 
decided to pull it down and add its 
grounds to Hampstead Heath for 
the use of the public. 


VANISHING FUNNELS 

Funnels have shown a distress¬ 
ing tendency to shrink in the last 
50 years, and Sir Wilfrid Ayrc, 
speaking recently to naval archi¬ 
tects, said that they might disap¬ 
pear completely in the near future. 

“They no longer serve the pur¬ 
pose for which they were originally 
intended," he said. “Exhausts 
from propelling engines and 
auxiliaries in the funnel-less ship 
would be taken care of unob¬ 
trusively by means of derrick posts 
or masts.” 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 China—400 millions. 

2 After Christ. ■ 

3 Himalayas. 

4 Special money given by the reigning 

monarch once a year to needy 
people. 

5 Living on both land and water. 

6 Rugby Union is amateur and Rugby 

League is professional. 

7 Shakespeare’s Richard III. 

3 Stone Age. 
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ANOTHER 
OUTSTANDING 
OFFER 

THIS SUPER TRIANGLE BIRD SET JUST ISSUED. Large Bi-colourcd stamp 
FREE to all requesting our WorM-Famous Br. Colonial and Foreign Approvals 
and cncloaing 3 d. stamp. 



FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 


(DEPT. C.N.) 
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226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. 
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I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 



_ ‘ POR, BOOK.S* • | 

| Stock of over 3 million volumes | 

if New, secondhand dr rare Books on every = 

1 subject. Foyles can supply all your school = 

= text books = 

| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 1 

Er Gcrrard £ 66<0 (l 6 lines) -fa Open 9-6 (inc. Saturdays) = 
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SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lump, Stain?. Mo pro R>y, 
filters, etc., in metal case 8 ;' Si* X 8 ". 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp. ct<\ Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1,3 ii. 1*. & 1*. 6 <l. 
Batteries 9d. cadi. 1*. & 1*. 9<L Battery and 
Bulb 2/-. 1*. & V. 1/3. 

1D7/C for Free J.ist. 

(Dept.C.N.) 

Worth double 

LTD. p. £ pkg. 2;- 

895-921 Fulham 'Road, London, S.W.6. 


Claude Rye .. 
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CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send dd. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1 / 9 J. 
100 different cards 2 , 9 post free. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Set of 25 latest Motor Cars issued 1951 - 1/9 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “ C ” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


BALL BEARING 

ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from a; v to 10 1”, 
self steer iug 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 

_ ions. Adjustable toe 

clamps and anklo straps. Per pair. QO//C 
Double Ball Roaring Wheels. Post, paid. 

Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
ticnii for catalogue o) sports. tO}/s_ai’il games 



Bertie scores 
every time 



ALLSORTS 


Refnovc 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 02. 
bottle and 1/Q post 

hrimh . -t- ^ free. 


Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 . 

Vestow Street, 
London, S.E.19 




CHINESE STAMPS 

This WONDERFUL FREE PACKET 
of 25 different UNUSED Chinese 
Stamps containing not only the scarce 
large blue airmail but also many 
other beautiful stamps is ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, lust ask to see a selection of 
our FAMOUS DISCOUNT PICTORIAL 
APPROVALS and we will send you this 
Chinese Packet UNCONDITIONALLY FREE 
OF CHARCE. 

(No Rubbish — No Obligation) Please enclose 2jd, stamp for postage. 

M. A. & J. M. DAVIES 

BBIDCHOBTH STAMP CO. (C.N.67), BRIDGNORTH 



CREAT SALE OFFER i? MY officers’ 

IrenchCoats 

RIDGE £3.10.0 



TENT 

AE2.15.0 


Post 1/- 

BRAND-NEW. X ri>lge T-nt 
with walls, 1939 prices. Com¬ 
plete all accessories. Packed in 
valise. Ideal for cyclists, 
campers, etc. Popular size, 
length 7 ft. 3 iu. sleeping base 
X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0. 
Sent for 6/- and. 6/- monthly. 
With fly-sheet, £3.12.6. Sent 
for 15/- and 9/9 monthly. 
Both post 1/-. Otlmv models. 
Binoculars, Bell Tents, 
Clothing, Sleeping-bags, 
etc. TERMS. TREE LIST. 


Post, etc. 1,6 
ladies Models 
from 32 bust 
Stormproof— 

Fully lined 
BRAND-NEW. 

A smart-, prac¬ 
tical, generously 
ir-ilorcd coat.' 
ra\vu. Double 
.voted back and chest, military 
pattern epaulettes. Leather 
l rained figured buttons. Better 
<ban ordinary Gaberdine, super¬ 
fine ted wind resisting. 
JC3.IO.O or sent for 20/- - 
deposit and IO/-monthly. 
Sizes 34 to 42 Chest. 
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HIGH 
POWER 
POCKET 

MICROSCOPE 

X 1,500 Mag¬ 
nification 
Areas Tested. p - , . 

Hidden worlds rost 6d * 
before your eyes. See the 
mystery of animalcule in 
stagnant water, blood cells 
in tadpoles, bacteria, even 
A BEE’S KNEES. Study 
cloth, seeds, stamps, or 
examine any article of in¬ 
terest . microscopically. 
Send immediately. 


44 to 50, 12/6 extra. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN18), 1 9G-200 Cold 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open alt Sat. 1 p.m. II td. 
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The bran tub 


LONDON GUIDE 

man dreamily strolled across ' 
Piccadilly Circus, miraculously 
escaping traffic until finally he 
was bowled over by a cyclist. 
“Where am I?” he gasped. 

“’Ere yar, Guvnor, Map of 
London, .threepence,” called an 
enterprising vendor. 

Riddle-my-town 

JTirsts in dread but not in fear, 
Next in lord but not in peer; 
Third’s in mend but not in make; 
Fourth’s in stick but not in stake ; 
Fifth’s in paddle and in wade; 

Sixth is in both sun and shade ; 
Seventh is in trim and smart, 

Eighth in nature, not.in art; 

Ninth’s in temper, not in tame. 

Change to dancers for its name. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS t. - 

Jn the.evening Mars and Saturn 
arc in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
nine o’clock 
B.' S. T. on 
Saturday even¬ 
ing, April 26. 

What is it? 

’What craftsman uses his last 
first? 

‘ j'-tytiuooiis y 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


WOES GRANDFATHER JACKO’S HAIR STOOD ON END 



The Children's Newspaper, April 26, 1952 

APRIL THIRDS 

'J'iiese “ thirds,” ‘ properly re¬ 
arranged, will spell the names 
of five famous men whose birth or 
death anniversaries occur in April. 
They are a Spanish novelist, an 
English poet, an American Presi¬ 
dent, a 17th-century English actor, 
and an Italian dictator. 


CER 

SEV 

INI 

SWI 

SOL 

TON 

ROO 

TER 

RNE 

BET 

NBU 

TES 

MUS 

VAN 

ELT 



Answer next week 



Jacko was very concerned when he' 
found a damaged nest. 

STORY WITH A MORAL 
J)avid had been given sixpence 
and he could not make up his 
mind whether to.buy an ice-cream 
or put the money in' his savings- 
box. Finally, he decided to spin 
the coin ; if it landed heads up he 
would buy the ice-cream, if not he . 
would save it. . 

He spun it, and it landed tails 
up—that meant' saving it. “That 
doesn’t count,” said David; “best 
out of. three.” He spun the coin 
again but this time it rolled away, 
and fell down a drain. 

Dished > 

gIGHED a dreamy professor 
named Scar: . . : 

"This fish tastes remarkably 
queer." ■ 

Said his wife: "That's not fish; 
Yon have got the wrong dish — 

And have eaten the flannel. I fear.” < 


Then the sight’of Grandfather’s wig 
gave him a “brainy” idea. 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, hut have 
different meanings. What are 
they? 

’YJy uncle's voice was very -, 

He had to ask me twice. 

He had been shouting at his-, 

Which wasn't very nice. 

, asjoq ‘asjitojl 

HOPE NEVER DIES 
“jVTuMMtE,” said little Jennifer, 
“we are going to learn 
domestic- silence at .school to¬ 
morrow.” 

“You mean domestic science, 
don't you,” corrected Mother. 

“Isn’t there’a faint hope that 
she does mean domestic silence?” 
muttered Father from behind his 
newspaper. 

Kindly krcccher 


Chip Chaffinch changes his mind 


(^tut> was a cheery young 
chaffinch, hatched last year 
in a garden apple tree. All 
winter he and his father and 
brothers had roamed in a-flock 
■ with other cock birds over the 
countryside. But now the prim¬ 
roses were starring the wood¬ 
lands Chip noticed that the 
flock was much smaller. 

“Where have the others 
gone, t wonder?” he said, and 
set off to find 
out. 

It was while 
he was sitting 
on top of a 
hedgerow, and 
feeling very 
lonely, that he 
saw Grey- 
Brownie Chaf¬ 
finch perched 
nearby. “ Have 
you seen any of 
my brother 
Chaffi nclics 
around?’’- he 
asked her. 

“Why, I was just going to 
ask you if you had seen any of 
my sisters,” answered Grey- 
Brownie. “The flock I've 
been living with all winter has 
grown so small.” 

“That’s just what has hap¬ 
pened to me,” cried Chip, and 
they began talking of winter 
adventures. But presently Chip 
said: “ D'you know. I’ve 

changed my mind. Don’t let’s 
bother about those flocks. Let's 



find somewhere to live.together 
on our own instead.” 

Grey-Brownie agreed, . and 
they began house-hunting. 
First, they tried Chipjs old 
apple tree. 

But directly they approached 
they heard a Chaffinch singing: 
“Chip! Chip! Get-out-of- 
heeeeeear!” 

“So my parents are building 
there again,” said Chip. And 
off they flew to 
Grey-Brownie’s 
old home in a 
hawthorn. But 
again came the 
warning song. 

“My parents 
must be build¬ 
ing too,” said 
Grey - Brownie. 
“So you’d 
better go off 
and sec what 
you can find 
elsewhere.” 

Away went 
Chip, and pre¬ 
sently he discovered a tall pear 
tree. Taking up his perch on top, 
he sang: “Chip! Chip! Chip- 
and-Grey-Brownie—heeeear! ” 

After Grey-Brownie had 
found him, and all the time she 
was building her nest and sit¬ 
ting on her grey-blue eggs. 
Chip sang his song towarnother 
birds away. But when the eggs 
hatched he helped her right, 
readily to feed the downy 
nestlings. Jane Thornicroft 



Comfort is -given 
By Swanny Pandies 

~_! CHAIN QUIZ • : . 0 

Solutions to .the following chics 
are , linked, the last two letters'of 
the first answer 'being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1 One of the.four great human 
races', found _ mainly in Africa; 
principal features are dark brown 
skin, black curly hair, broad nose, 
and thick lips. 

. 2. Ancient city, once capital of 
a great empire'and now a religious 
centre; its legendary builder 
(753 n.c.) had a wolf for foster- 
mother. 

3. American republic; most of 
the country is a high plateau ; was 
once the home of the Aztecs. 

4. English racing motorist; set 
up world speed records in 1938, 
1939, and 1947; on one run in 
1947 reached 403 m.p.h., highest 
speed ever achieved on land. 

Answer next week 
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But he received a “ wigging ” when 
Grandfather realised the bald truth. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
CAUTIOUS MOTHER 
WEASEL. A slender, short-legged 
creature, with russet coat and 
creamy underparts, darted across 
the path in front of Farmer Gray 
and Don. 

“A weasel!” exclaimed Don. 
“And it had something in its 
mouth.” 

“ It'was carrying a young weasel,” 
replied the farmer. “If alarmed, 
Mother Weasel removes her babies 
to safer quarters. Weasels pair dur¬ 
ing • January. An old rabbit 
"Furrow is often used as a nursery ; 
by April the young ones appear. 
Like kittens, they are born blind, 
and despite their bloodthirsty dis¬ 
position they are as playful as 
kittens.” 

Riddle in rhyme 
]y|Y first’s a well-known bird, 
My second can be worn. 
My whole lived in a forest, 

With comrades tried and sworn. 

Answer next week 


FIRST WITH THE NEWS 

gAiD the Country Mouse to his 
friend in the zoo: 

“How is it you know such a lot? 

You seem well-informed on all 
worldly affairs, 

Yet you seldom stir far from this 
spot.” 

“That is easily answered,” the 
Town Mouse replied, 

“You would know just as much in 
my shoes. 

If you look on the plate which is 
fixed to my gate. 

You will see that I live with the 
Gnus.” 

Pithy proverb 

Tt is better to bend than to break. 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Riddlc-uty-town 

Hastings (Ua-sting-s) 

Riddle in rhyme 

Simple Simon 

Chain quiz 
Wordsworth, Thor, 
Orinoco, Cologne 
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foreign stamps 
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You’ll find three 
foreign or colonial 


stamps (really smashing 
ones!) inside every tin of Odol 

Solid Dentifrice. What a splendid way of adding to your stamp 
collection! Ask Mother to be sure to get Odol next time she’s 
■ buying dentifrice—it’s the best there is. 
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AMAZING 
VALUE! 

Comprises 6 
ft. varnished 
ltod complete 
with 5 Acces¬ 
sories (as 
shown) pur¬ 
chased before 
enormous 
rise, enabling 
us to offer 
at this re¬ 
markably 
low price of 
5/11 (post 
6 d.). Send 
NOW 6/5 P.O. (address below). 



UNREPEATABLE 

BARGAIN 


BINOCULARS 

ONLY 6^9 3d S .‘ 

Full-size . genuine 
2 jx magnification. 
Brand-New . Con¬ 
tinental Binoculars 
fitted very power¬ 
ful optical glass 
lenses, .Brings 
distant objects 
right to you with 
’ perfect clearness. 
Centre screw focus 
adjustment. 
AMAZING VALUE. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send 7/« F.O. 

Wni. PENN, LTD. (Depti CW) f 
583 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 















































































